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35 H. P. Long-Stroke (4%¢ x 434) motor ; 


1913 Jackson “Olympic”—$1500 


34x4 inch tires; 1J5-inch wheelbase; full elliptic springs; deep, roomy body with 10-inch upholstering; black 
and nickel trimmings. Regular equipment includes Self-starter, Mohair Top, Top Hood, Ventilating Windshield, Speedometer, Oil Gauge and Gasoline 


Gauge on Dash, Gas Tank, Demountable Rims, Extra Rim, Tire Carrier, Robe and Foot Rails in Tonneau, 


NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 


. Jack, Tire Outfit and Tools. 


Unsurpassed at any price— 
in comfort, riding ease and silence 


Three things are yours in the Jackson 
“Olympic” to the same degree as in the 
highest priced and most luxurious car. 


Perfect comfort in the tonneau, due to the 
roomy body and the extra deep upholstery. 


Riding ease such as only full elliptic springs, 
front and rear, can give. 


Absolute silence, from the radiator fan at 
the front of the motor to the driving 
gears in the rear axle. 


Thus the Jackson “Olympic” places at 
your disposal the features which here- 
tofore have made the costliest cars worth 
their prices. 


We have made the upholstery luxuriously 
soft— 10 inches deep. 


We have made the seat backs shoulder 
high and tilted the seats slightly to the rear. 


And the body is very wide—the sides ex- 
tending beyond the wheels. 


The spring action will bea revelation to you. 


The four full elliptic springs possess from 
33% to 100 per cent more ability to ab- 
sorb road shocks than the ordinary motor 
car types. 


You actually have to listen to hear the 
“Olympic” motor run. 


Jackson Automobile Co. 
1110 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 


Send full particulars of 1913 Jacksons, including “Olympic.” 
Name 


Address 


SSSeeeaeeeeeeseaesasaaaaaw 


You hear no click or slap of valves, because 
they are perfectly adjusted and enclosed. 
You do not hear the fan because of its 
extra-long plain bearing. You do not 
hear even the carburetor’s intake of air. 


The transmission ‘is quiet because both 
shafts are mounted on bearings of the 
separated-ball type, that run in a bath of oil. 


The rear axle does not hum because the 
gears are of correct pitch, fitted to a thou- 
sandth of aninch. There is no interval 
between the transfer of the load from one 
tooth to the next; and the gears run be- 
tween long roller bearings, with ball thrust 
bearings to preserve perfect adjustment. 


In power and durability we sincerely be- 
lieve the motor to be the best in the 
world. It has proved out in the hardest 
sort of service, and in the severest road 
and track racing. 


Your local Jackson dealer has a speci- 
men “Olympic” model. 


He will gladly help you corroborate all we 
have said here. Call on him; or send us 
the coupon for details and his name. 


OTHER MODELS 
The “Majestic” at $1850 has a long-stroke (4% x 5%) 


motor of 45 H.P. Its wheelbase is 124 inches; tires, 
36x 4 inches; springs, full elliptic, front and rear. It is 
equipped with self-starter, mohair top, top hood, wind- 
shield, speedometer, oil gauge and gasoline gauge on 
dash, demountable rims, extra rim, tire holder, electric 
horn, foot rail, coat rail, pump, tools and jac k. It has 
powerful electric headlights with parabolic reflectors, 
flush dashlights (electric) and an electric tail lamp. 
The current for the lights is supplied by a dynamo 
driven by the motor which charges a storage battery 
for use when the motor is not running. The car has 
black and nickel trimmings. 


Watch for our new six-cylinder touring car. It will be 
announced in a few weeks, and will be ready for 
early delivery. 

JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1110 E. Main Street JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





This is the unit power plant of the ‘““Olympic."" The enclosure 
of motor, clutch and transmission in the same housing has a 
greater object than the protection of all moving parts from dust 
and dirt. That object is the preservation, in spite of road shocks 
and strains, of perfect alignment of the working parts— which 
is absolutely necessary if these parts are to remain at highest 
efficiency throughout the life of the car. The whole construction 
is oil-tight, and all the working parts run in a bath of oil, which 
is circulated from a reservoir in the base of the motor. 
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This chart shows the power developed, under actual test, by 


the Jac kson a ympic’ * motor at various spee ds. The line 
marked “power c urve * indicates the increase of power as the 
motor spee -d is accelerated to the maximum of 35 H. P. at | 500 


revolutions per minute 





This is a typical Jackson front spring construction, showing 
partic ul arly the full elliptic spring and the manner of its suspen 
sion. 1e suspension is flexible—as in the rear springs also 
thus to a greater extent protecting the running gear from shock 
and showing a material advantage in the life of tires Every 
buggy user knows the value of full elliptic springs. Each model 
is so “quipped, front and rear 
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Left drive and control. 
electric lighting. 
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A Smaller Six Cylinder Packard 


The New “38” 


pempopomer, AL. A. ME. CORR. ...-5sc.ccieccscceussessseseasseesss 38 
Maximum brake horsepower...................cccccsceeceueeeceueeeees 60 
Six cylinders: bore, four inches; stroke, five and one-half inches. 
All valves enclosed. Wheel base: Touring Car, 134 inches; 
Phaeton, 138 inches; Runabout, 115% inches. Tires: 36 by 4% 
inches, front and rear. Three- quarter scroll elliptic springs. 


The Packard “38” Line 


Touring Car, five passengers............. $4150 Imperial Limousine.................... 
Phaeton, five passengers...............5. eS iii iss ssecocendesskeneess 
EE LARS Sebysrekeaseeseeselcye eee NLL kinsdhaxing ddan oneuhi<<xg WOE 
inks ckiviabéasisesaednedessicon 5200 I CES eee Tee ee 


(n road efficiency, ease of riding and luxurious 
appointment, the new “38” typifies Packard quality 


DEMONSTRATION BY PACKARD DEALERS ON ANY 
KIND OF A ROAD. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Electric self starters 
Starting, ignition, lighting and 
carburetor controls on steering column 


... 4900 ‘ 
METTNT TY TTCTOLETT ETE TTT TTT 5300 ~—A_ limited number of four-passenger Phaetons 4150 
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An Investment on 
Chicago’s Principal 
Tstiaen Ginast Weekly letter to readers With Me 
eine Si to 068. on advertising No. 86 Here is the sweet- 


consisting of First Mortgage Bonds in $500 
and $1,000 denominations secured by a 21- est smoke that I ever 
story steel fireproof store and office build- 2 tes ‘ 

ing being constructed on State Street, the knew, and I’ve smoked 


eile) <ol whde 





principal retail shopping street of Chicago, HIRTY-FIVE years ago the name of a cer- for 40 years. 

at one of its busiest corners. We particu- tain soap was a household word. It was handed me once by 
larly recommend these bonds on account a connoisseur, who told me 
cf the following facts : No article had a stronger hold on the people. where to getit. Later I had 


it made specially for me— 


lst: The property is conservatively valued by us at 
made asa Panatela, the size 





nearly twice the bond issue, and th argin of isi 
caiedity will be reatats Increased Do uaekee- It was a good soap and through good advertising of this picture, for a short, 
tial serial payments beginning in two years the sales were tremendous . 
2nd: perp the tremendous demand for stores . — bang It 1 o— 
and offices on State Street, the rentals sre ? solely Irom Fiavana ileal. 50 
alg Uchatad aad So cise dodanie aver Then, there came a time when the manufacturers are many others. But I call 
ee ae See Sa ot of that soap decided its reputation was so firmly pda sg ae a 
: il at ever came from Cuba. } 
3rd: All 1 o ° ° : y 
r tbe Soins tale Petter Boupte established, further advertising was unnecessary. All my friends think like- 
‘o. for the protection of the bondholders wise. Now I order these | 
om Se Sire veers amen OF IRSe SUT TED. Caer te yee i0he to keep 
ound absolutely prompt in‘meeting his obliga- ~ my triends supplied, 
tions in transactions covering over 15 years. Other men had been learning how to make good It occurs to me now that 
Our experience in handling investments soap and among them were those who believed countless men wouldbe glad 
ae a ° a —_ derived — not only in honest goods and honest advertising to share “yo svg : 
t y fifty years of constant operations : : : . am going to let some o 
in this field. At the prices offered these but in keeping everlastingly at it. them do it. Not for profit 
bonds will net from 5¢ to 544% depend- . : so much as a hobby. 
ing upon maturity selected. One after another they went into the magazines I will supply a few men, 
Ask for Circular No. 760C and newspapers and told the people about their who love good cigars, at 
soaps and washing powders. $4.50 per hundred, mail or 


express prepaid. That’s 
not far from my cost. 


Peabody, They kept at it year in and year out—they are at If you must have big 
it today—they will keep everlastingly at it. heavy cigars, these won't 
Houghteling & Co. iti P ely ae ee te 


Cs Sy We seldom hear of that good old original soa an ee eee Se Oe Oe 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago g & P quisite smokes. I have never 






























now except that occasionally someone asks what- tasted anything like them. 
’ ever became of it. It’s on the market—but not 4 : 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Five Cigars Free 
advertised. j ; oak 
We ship on approval without a cent I will send to 500men five cigars 
Gopontt, freight , prepaid. DON’T free. Just send me 10 cents to | 
if yo ° sflec ‘ : ° ; a. 
after using the bicycle 10 days. I cite these facts to show the faith of the Ameri- carer sustaGs, paruine She *a>- | 
DO NOT BUY 405.00." 2 can people in good merchandise steadily advertised. cigars. I only ask this 10 cents to 
price until yo ceive ot es . pick out the right sort of people 
ast anlaloge Mastrating every kina of A number of parallel cases could be given. If you like them, order as wanted—50 or 100 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of atatime. I will send them prepaid at $4.50 per 
a soe ond eeey a, an 7 eae hundred (fifty for $2.35), and if you prefer will 
ONE CENT A po po tet bbe open a 30 day charge account with you. Write 
everything will be sent you free post- —_ \. @ a now for the five cigars. 
—* id by il. You will ch ™ ° © 
I ‘Valuable information. Do not wait, Mecsas Aiiestaten Dieertnent ) J. ROGERS WARNER 


write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries at half usual prices. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-54, CHICAGO 


KEITH’S 20 Houses Collior’s 
ye 1 Oc — Congressional 
' Record 


Collier’s maintains an office 
at Washington for the pur- 
pose of answering inquiries 
from Collier subscribers and 
readers, concerning Congress 
and the work of the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 


520 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











































selected types of Keith's best 
j ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses, costing $2,000 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, inexpensive 
# homes. Send silver or stamps. 
KEITH 


398 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 














The information is supplied 





entirely without charge and ° 
SUCCESS SHORTH AND absolutely without restriction. k 
The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course for The office performs, among t] 


stenographers. Highest world’s records for speed and 
accuracy and a greater number of court reporters than 
any other system in the last seven years. Instruction by 
mail; satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 


others, these functions: 


—maintains a simplified digest: of the 

































































° P e 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL official Congressional Record 
. L. James, Chief Instructor k ad fi sh t li d 
Suite 78, Schiller Building Chicago, Illinois ——keeps an urnishes tO app icants a 
record of the vote of Congress on bills 
. . . . 
Michigan College of Mines of general interest . 
, ; . —furnishes the record of the vote of 
a PoP a. og en te - HOSE who have been brought up to its use know they can look sapenaieiedl Peiannes eer senate P 
a in the Lake Superior District. ines ; ) ou ! 
and Mills accessible for College Work. For forward to a future of perfectly preserved teeth. or on all the important measures in k 
Year Book and Record of Graduates apply to | | “Those who begin its use with the present will have every reason through | | any session | y 
President or Secretary. h k —keeps and furnishes to applicants : 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN the years to come to than ‘ , . Pp . 
the legislative history of every im- 
7 = - 9 portant measure Q 
The University of Chicago D r. Lyo n & is prepared to furnish data obtain- t 
Correspondence-Study Dept. able only by constant, first-hand obser- | 
HOME Gee eee. PERFECT vation of the work of Congress, both , 
i ‘ . Slem: - ¢ i - t 
STUDY Focehore Weer Recauntarta Borers on the floor and in the obscurer 
| gy yg cana channels of closed committee-rooms t 
20th Year U.of C. (Div. A) Chicago. Ill. In general, answer all requests for f 
Prepared for almost half a century information about the work of Con- t 
Chicago. Kent. College of by a Doctor of Dental Surgery gress and members of Congress and ‘ 
ing our evening cla . e1 dest and i » 4 . . i N 
best evening a school tn the wet es Three successive generations, by lifetime use, have proved that Dr. Lyon’s is a safe preparation. the National Government. 
sands of successful alumni. We find positions 
Ne ae le ot It is a pure, — — of velvet smoothness. It does not produce chemical action or Remember, this is 
degree. This ie your opportunity. Send. fr injure the ename t preserves the teeth by keeping them beautifully polished and thor- ° 
ree Ce MUND W. BURKE, ‘ 
308 Lakeview Bldg., = ©, 116 So. Michigan lanes oughly clean and free from tartar. The safest way. Free to Collier readers ¢ 
The | “ag ae : , pe. base's en the yes | = brushing nec vary to massage oo gums and keep them hard and healthy. ADDRESS 
e largest number of successful clients is our proof o' t is highly pleasant to use and imparts a natural fragrance to the breath ’ 
Patents that PROTECT Use me Lyon's night a —_ ghose all at night m. - h COLLIER S 
Send 8c stamps for new 128 book of Vital’Interest t its regular use to your children t will prove of lifetime beneht oT @) 
RS. & A BL. ACEY, De pt 51, 51, "Wa shi gton, D.C Estab 1869 What Dr. Lyon's does not do only your dentist is competent to do ? CONGRESSIONAL 
x " 
ploy my wel f wide experience em SOLD EVERYWHERE RE CORD 
ploy : nd ‘ you en 
eventually Why wait ? Just send Munsey Building 
W.T.J : 
000d Stseet, wiaaiceson DC Washington,D.C. 
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The Family 
Favorite 





Over sixty million packages 
of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes are made each year in 
the big Battle Creek factory. 


f=) 
No other ready-to-eat cereal 
ever enjoyed such a tremen- 
dous demand. 


It’s the flavor that has done 
it. Other brands have come 
and gone, but the demand for 
Kellogg’s is growing every 
year. 


Every package of Kellogg’s 
goes direct from the ovens to 
the cars. They reach the most 
distant grocer in not more 
than three weeks from the 
time they are made. The 
grocer sells them so fast that 
they can’t get stale on his 
shelves. 


That’s why Kellogg’s 1s 
always fresh. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
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The Keystone State Construction Company has four of our trucks in daily service. 
The truck shown in the illustration has replaced ten teams. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years of real use Proved by 17 years of real use Proved by 10 years of real use 


‘‘Leading gasoline trucks of the world”’ 


Three reasons for bringing us your problems: 
1. We have data on transportation for all 
kinds of business. 


Showing comparative cost (and maintenance, etc.) of horse and motor 


truck equipment, and how the radius of business may be increased. 


2. Our trucks have been proved by 10, 12 
and 17 years of use (unequalled records). 


Meaning not only most profitable permanent investment, but the low 
maintenance cost of which long life is evidence. 


3. All wanted sizes, 1 to 10 tons, and all 
styles of bodies, built in our own plant. 


Providing exactly the right truck for any purpose; neither destructive 
overloading, nor wasteful employment of capacity and power 


Who else can give you unbiased advice? 


Consult our Engineering Department freely—direct (in person or by letter) or through any 


of our representatives. Write for literature and special information 


International Motor Company 
General Offices Works 


Broadway and 57th St New York Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Clevelar i, Cincinnati 
Buffalo. Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Atlanta, K as Cit 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 
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fryng 


im Warm Weather 


Dainty, delicious 
and wholesome 


foods 


LL during the warmer 

months, it is especially 
important that your foods 
be prepared in as dainty, 
delicate and wholesome a 
way as possible. 


That way is with 


RISCO 


For Frying -for Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Crisco gives up its heat much 
more readily than lard, cook- 
ing the food more quickly. 
The crust therefore is thin 
and crisp; the inside dry and 
free from excessive grease 
and with the full food flavor. 


The Crisco absorbed does 
not affect the wholesome- 
ness, as the same amount of 
lard would, because Crisco 
is purely vegetable and en- 
tirely healthful. 


In addition to improving the 
food, Crisco makes it easier 
for the cook. It does not 
smoke. It does not smell. It 
is no hardship to stay in the 
kitchen on a warm day when 
Crisco does the frying. 


Get a package today and try 
it for frying doughnuts or 
any other food. You will be 
sorry that you did not use 
it all through the summer. 


This Cook Book 


Gives some fine doughnut recipes 
and 100 others, for fried dishes, 
pastry and cake which are simply 
delicious 
when made 
with Cris- 
co. Send for 
a copy to- 


<= 


Dept 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
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This monogram on ie 
radiator stands for all 
you can ask in ¢ in @ motor car 
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2,40r5 Passenger 
7 Passenger e 


“Thirty-Six” . . .$1950) 


. $1600 


(Fully Equipped) 


FIRST! 


Automobile history shows that the Chal- 
mers Motor Company has been first in almost 
every important advance that has resulted to 
the benefit of the motor car buyer. 


This fact means much to you as a pur- 
chaser. It is your assurance that we will 
continue to be first. It means that the Chal- 
mers owner always has an advanced car—acar 
that even in its second or third year is never 
out of date. It is the strongest sort of reason 
for your confidence in us and in our cars. 


Everyone pays tribute to the organiza- 
tion that does a big thing first. And public 
appreciation has kept pace with Chalmers 
progressiveness. 


Here are some facts in automobile history: 


The Chalmers Company was the first to produce 
a real automobile at $1500—the Chalmers “30,” 
placed upon the market July 1, 1908. 


The Chalmers Company, in bringing out the 
“Thirty-Six,” at $1800, announced July 1, 1911, was 
the first to offer a medium priced car with self- 
Starter, genuine long stroke motor, four-forward 
speed transmission, Continental demountable rims, 
and other features previously found only on high 
priced automobiles, or not found at all on cars at 
any price. 


The Chalmers engineers were the first to turn 
their attention to the important matters of comfort, 
beauty, and convenience in cars of medium price. 
Having built cars which answered every mechani- 
cal requirement, they devoted their efforts to refin- 
ing their cars in these important respects. 


Chalmers “Thirty-Six” for 1913 was the first 
medium priced car to combine the following desir- 
able features: Turkish cushions, 11-inch upholstery, 
nickel trimmings, electric lights, self-starter, new, 
roomy, flush-sided bodies, long stroke motor, de- 
mountable rims. 


The Chalmers Company was the first to produce 
a really great 6-cylinder car at a medium price—a 
truly maximum car embodying not only mechanical 
excellence, but the utmost in luxury—and still sell- 
ing at a moderate price— $2400 to $2600. 


The Chalmers Company was the first in its 
racing reccrd. It won more motor contests in pro- 
portion to the number entered than any other 
manufacturer—a record not yet equalled. 


A Chalmers was the first medium priced car to 
win the Glidden Tour—and that when the Glidden 
Tour was a real automobile contest under severest 
rules. Our “30” won under the same rules as the 
$4000 and $5000 cars. 


The Chalmers Company was one of the first to 
establish itself on a basis of manufacturing practi- 
cally all of the vital parts of its cars in its own plant. 


Making our own parts is not only more eco- 
nomical for us; it is better for you. The parts- 
maker is in business to make money. His first idea 
is quantity production at lowest cost to himself. 
Our first idea, in making our own parts, is quality. 
We don’t have to think first about cost, for we know 
at the start that we can save the parts-maker’s profit. 


The wisdom of our policy of manufacturing our 
own parts will be more apparent in five years than 
itis today. Because cars are not bought now merely 
for one year but for several years’ use. Manufac- 
tured cars last longer, and in addition the manufac- 
turer who makes his own parts can always take 
better care of his owners. 


These are some of the points in which the 
Chalmers Company has led since it started in 
the automobile business. You can verify 
them for yourself. 


The biggest reason why the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany has been first so many times is because we have 
organized our business properly. We have patiently 
built up an organization where each department head is 
the best man that could be found for the job. We have 
fostered the spirit of co-operation between foremen and 
workmen and executives. We have encouraged our 
people to think. For we believe that brain power is 
more essential than horsepower in running a factory. 


And so, because our organization was planned well 
and because we were willing to accept the suggestions 
of owners, dealers, and our own employes, we were able 
to establish our leadership in the medium price class in 
1908. We have been able to hold it by having a good 
organization. And we expect to continue to hold it be- 
cause we have the organization, the ability, the capital, 
the factory and the experience to do it. 


To tell you more about Chalmers cars and Chalmers 
methods we have prepared an instructive and enter- 
taining book, called “Story of the Chalmers Car.” 
Write for it on the coupon. 


And see our cars at the dealers’ showrooms. Compare 
them with other cars. Put them to any comparative test 
and we believe your choice wili inevitably be a Chalmers. 


Send in the coupon today, while you think of it. 


Spannees Motor re racsoaul 


“Thirty-Six” #1950 
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Reasons Why 1913 Chalmers Cars 
Are First in the Estimation of 
Discriminating Motorists. 


Two great cars claim your attention 
as the Chalmers offerings for 1913—the 
Chalmers “Thirty-Six” and the Chalmers 
“ile: 9° 


The “Thirty-Six” at $1950, is the new 
model of the most popular car we ever prc- 
duced, and is equipped with every conven- 
ience and comfort. An all-around car ata 
medium price. 


The “Six” at $2400 to $2600 is a truly 
maximum car in power, comfort and lux- 
ury. And yet, through quantity produc- 
tion and unexcelled Chalmers manufac- 
turing facilities, we are able to offer it ata 
moderate price. 


Note these reasons for the popularity 
of these two cars: 


Comfort—Maximum comfort is to be had in the 
luxurious Turkish cushions, ll-inch up- 
holstery, long wheel base (130" on the 
**Six’’; 118" on the “‘Thirty-Six’’), improved 
springs, big wheels and tires. 


Convenience—No other car offers so many con- 
veniences to make driving simple and easy. 
Such as Chalmers patented .self-starter, 
Gray & Davis electric lights, demount- 
able rims, dash adjustment for carburetor, 
ideal arrangement of all control apparatus 
on dash, 


Beauty—Beauty and grace distinguish every 
line of the new flush-sided metal bodies, 
the sweeping bell back, the hooded dash. 
The nickel trimmings, leather lining and 
sumptuous finish add the finishing touches 
of perfection, 


Safety—The most careful attention has been 
given by Chalmers engineers to the factors 
of safety: Wheels, axles, frames, brakes, 
steering gear. All are of a weight and 
strength to insure against accident, 


Long Stroke Motor—The Chalmers motors are 
ideal for every requirement—mile-a-min- 
ute speed, slow-running in city traffic, 
hill-climbing or dogged ploughing through 
sand or mud. 


Four-Forward Speed Transmission—This great 
improvement—first offered by the Chal- 
mers Company in a medium priced car 
affords utmost flexibility. You can always 
select the gear that will carry your car 
along—through any kind of going—in the 
fastest time and with the least motor labor. 


Rain Vision Windshield—This splendid, sub- 
stantial windshield is readily adjustable 
to suit all conditions, 


Special Silk Mohair Top—No better top is offered 
on any motor car. 





Please send ‘‘Story of the Chalmers Car’’ 


and 1913 catalog. 
Name 


Address 
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HOW TO MEET ABUSE 

OODROW WILSON’S manner of meeting personal assaults 

is one which we trust will be maintained, even to the close 

of a violent campaign. In the fierce fight over democracy at 
Princeton charges innumerable were hatched against him, as is inevi- 
table in any controversy where a whole pleasant system is threatened. 
He let these rumors die their natural death. When he was running 
for Governor it was charged that he had put himself under obligations 
to Senator SmirH and the New Jersey machine. He knew it was un- 
true, but was content to let his acts speak. When Smirn wished to go 
to the United States Senate, WILsoNn prevented him. He was charged 
with ingratitude then, just as he had been charged with subserviency 
in advance, and he let time also take care of that. When the Harvey 
trouble arose he did not publish his version. He let his opponents have 
the field. It was from his opponents themselves, in an incautious mo- 
ment, that the world finally learned that the whole trouble grew out of 
Witson’s refusal to accept RyAN’s money. The Carnegie pension story 
was fixed up, doctored, circulated, howled about, and again WILSON was 
quiet. On the very eve of the Baltimore Convention the facts were so 
thoroughly elucidated, without his participation, that from that day to 
this few of his enemies have had the assurance to touch the subject. The 
Governor's managers, some of them, are sure to urge him to fight back, 
to “have punch,” to “put ginger” into his campaign. For our part we 
wish he may retain this elevation; may say calmly what he thinks and 
plans; may leave noise and slugging to others; may remain unruffled 
by the immediate value of mob excitement; and may be satisfied with 
the approval of his own conscience. 

The gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul. 
Governor WILson, in a public reference to the Bull Moose party, not 
only refrained from attacking it but treated it with genuine apprecia- 
tion, as a revolt against the evils of the old-party rule. In the same 
speech WILSON severely exposed the bosses of his own party in his 
own State—the very men on whom he is supposed to rely for his elec- 
tion. Is not that the keynote of a better day? 


THE DESIRE TO WIN 
— COLONEL ROOSEVELT, appreciating what an im- 
mense amount he has done, and eager for a high, lasting place 
for him in history, we hope the desire for immediate success will not 
lead him away from the best possibilities of the new party. The Colonel, 
in one of his statements, says: 

One of the most significant features of the present situation is the way in which 

all the big trusts, a// the corporation lawyers representing big trusts, and every public 
man who now represents or has represented. the cause of reaction and privilege in 
public life, should rally to the defense of the present Administration’s method of 
enforcing the antitrust law. 
Does the Colonel stand by the “all” and the “every” which we have 
italicized? Is Mr. Perkins, for example, rallying to the defense of the 
present Administration? Is Colonel Cectn Lyon? Is Mr. Wooprurr? 
Is Mr. Furnn? Is Mr. McHarc? Is Mr. Cocnran? Is Mr. ALLEE? 
If not, why put it just that way? Again: 

Every sincere man who has studied the subject and is honestly desirous of putting 

a stop to the corrupt practices, which, under Mr. EpMuNps’s plan, are perpetuated 
and rewarded, will join with us. 
Now we believe that we have studied the trust question, to the extent 
of our poor ability, for many years; that Mr. Branpets, for example, 
has studied it with more depth and exact grasp than any other man; 
that Senator CUMMINs has studied it with much brilliancy; that the 
country is full of able and studious men who cannot yet make up 
their minds to accept monopoly as inevitable; and, if this is so, why 
call us all either ignorant or dishonest? 

Although we do not accept Colonel RoosEvELt’s doctrine of monopoly, 
we dislike very much to see his trust record misrepresented. The Edmunds 
attack can be answered out of the former Senator’s own mouth. If he will 
turn back to the ““North American Review” for December, 1911, or less 
than a year ago, Senator Epmunps will find himself pointing out that 
“within the last ten years” the Department of Justice has put ability and 
earnestness into an attempt to enforce the antitrust laws. Under RoosEveEL1 
suits were brought against the Northern Securities Company, the Standard 
Oil Company, the Beef Trust, and Tobacco Trust, among others; also 
against the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, which is a Morgan 
concern, and President Tart’s Attorney General dropped that suit for un 
attractive reasons. RoosEvELT was vigorously criticized for calling atten 
tion to the fact that judges like Arcusotn fined trust officials instead of 
jailing them. Why should not Epmunps speak the whole truth as impar 
tially, now that RoosEvELt is a candidate, as he did a few months before 
he became one? 
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OPPORTUNITY 

HE NATIONAL ELECTION may depend upon New York. 

Although, under the new system, in that State the vote for 
President is on one ballot and the vote for the State ticket on another, 
yet the outcome on the Governorship is likely greatly to affect the 
result of the Presidential vote. The Democrats face a great oppor- 
tunity at Albany. Let them nominate a man like WiLttiam G. McApoo 
and they not only do much to assure victory but they put into power 
in the largest State a man who will help to continue the new birth of 
the Democratic party, so well begun at Baltimore. McApoo is a rare 
type and a most valuable one; a master of business who, by consider- 
ing the public, has made even a transit company popular with an over- 
crowded city. His work at Baltimore had a strong influence toward 
the ultimate victory of Bryan and the Progressive element. McApoo 
knows facts. In his twenties he was, through his own ability, president 
of a street railway in Tennessee; and now, still under fifty, he stands 
as one of our foremost constructive business men, who has succeeded 
with the people, not against them; who has met “the interests” on their 
own ground, and shown sufficient integrity and ability to beat them; 
who has said and meant that a public-service corporation must serve 
the people even more than its stockholders; who has insisted on paying 
his women employees the same wages as men, in spite of the market; 
who came to the rescue of New York City when it looked as if Mr. 
Ryan's “regulated monopoly” was. going to win a complete victory in 
the transit entanglement. There are few big business men who really 
put all their powers at the service of the public. If a nominee as fit as 
McApoo is chosen at Syracuse, the prospects for the Democrats could 
scarcely be more bright. If a Murphy tool is chosen, the Bull Moose 
nominee will at least deserve to win. 


AN AMUSING DATE 
UR ATTEMPT TO HOUND James Witson and Georce P. 
McCaBe out of the Department of Agriculture is apparently 
doomed to failure through lack of time. The Secretary announces 
that he will retire on the fifth of next March. The date is diverting, 
whatever else may be said of it. 


SPOTTED FEVER 
HE NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS of the tragic death by spotted 
fever of Dr. Tuomas B. McCutntic of the Public Health Serv- 
ice are likely to do injustice. The spotted fever, caused by the bite of 
the woodtick, has visited but one or two portions of the Bitter Root 
Valley in Montana, on the west side, in the dark recesses of the moun- 
tains. The disease has never been known on the east side of the valley, 
where the population and area are larger. Since the discovery of the 
cause of spotted fever, the disease has been reduced to a minimum. 
Some of the dispatches, in fact, state that Dr. McCtintic’s death is 
the only one recorded this year. The disease is confined to four of the 
spring and summer months. The mortality figures given cover a period 
dating as far back as the occupation of the Indians. There is far less 
danger of death from spotted fever in the Bitter Root Valley than there 
is from typhoid in many of our cities; but the mystery heretofore sur- 
rounding the disease, and the heroic sacrifice of Dr. McCtintic’s life 
in the cause of science, have given unfortunate importance to a rare 
occurrence in one of the most delightful and prosperous valleys of the 
entire West. 
THE CUBS 
fF YOU WANT more solid food you will have to pass to the next page. 
We want to stop for a moment to take up a matter of different in- 
terest. There is an exciting fight going on in the baseball world. The 
Chicago Cubs, who haven't finished more than second in many seasons, 
and have won four championships in five years, were over sixteen games 
behind not long ago, and the controversy was generally considered at 
an end. The Cubs were not of that opinion. They smiled when they 
read that the wonderful old machine was broken; that the refrain, 
‘TIN KER-to-EVERS-to-CHANCE,” would have no successor; that their 


manager had ended his usefulness. They got a new first baseman. 
They got a new third baseman. They got a new center fielder. They 
brought JouNNy Evers back. They found new pitchers. They pro- 


ceeded to demonstrate the old proposition that a battle is not lost until 
it is over. Whether they finish first or not, they are the most remark- 
able team of our day, and that not because of individual prowess, but 
because of the way they look at things; the spirit they carry under their 
sweaters; the fact that any individual who becomes a member of that 
team is no separate unit, no puppet of a vain manager, but an enthusi 
astic part of an organic whole, that tries and tries, never is discour- 
aged, never is bored, and loves to play the game. 
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WHAT IS PROTECTION? 


Fett THE TARIFF there are real differences between the parties, 
in spite of the effort of them all to claim both reform and caution. 
President Tarr, in renewing his veto performances, has driven in the 
effect he made when he vetoed the wool bill and the other tariff bills last 
year, and his insistence on protection will affect not only the Republican 
but the Bull Moose vote. The new party, like the regular Republicans, 
declares flatly for the protective principle, and, in spite of its admi- 
rably written tariff plank, is not likely to have the consumer so much 
at heart that it will fight very energetically for serious tariff reductions. 
Its emphasis is more on devices for taking care of people than on meth- 
ods of letting them take care of themselves. WHuILSON recognizes that 
even those industries which are built upon a principle which he distrusts 
must be carefully treated after they have become part of our life, but 
his desire would be keen to remove artificial help wherever the proba- 
bility of injury was not clear. We imagine that new industries which are 
being fostered by the tariff—such as the American automobile trade, so 
rapidly taking our home market away from the Europeans, or the beet- 
sugar business, enabled by tariffs to compete with the Sugar Trust— 
would have his sympathy; but, on the other hand, in dealing with such 
schedules as steel or wool we presume he would be considerably less 
alarmed about “cost of production” than either the old Republicans or 
the new offshoot. The President’s determined protectionism will strike 
many as likely to represent also the feelings of a large part of the Bull 
Moose family, and will therefore probably help the new party in Penn- 
sylvania, for example, and hurt it in lowa. 


SENATOR WARREN 

HE PEOPLE OF WYOMING can find in this issue a depressing 

picture of the kind of statesman who represents their State in 
Washington, and the people of the United States can see the picture 
of a man who wields great influence on matters of universal concern. 
We do not undertake to say whether or not WARREN can be beaten for 
the Senate, but it will be greatly for the prestige of Wyoming if he is 
beaten. We have been in this fight a long time, and are not overconfi- 
dent. We are confident that Senator FuLron of Oregon was beaten by 
our exposures, as was ANKENY of Washington, and probably Lonu of 
Kansas and Hopkins of Illinois; but, on the other hand, our determined 
attempt to stop GALLINGER from going back to the Senate from New 


‘Hampshire was a complete failure. We had to pound away for years 


at Uncle Joz CANNoN before there was any general response. He 
was looked upon as a pleasant and clever old man, who should not be 
harshly treated. (See last paragraph of Mr. ConNOLLy’s article.) Mr. 
SULLIVAN hammered at ALpricu and Aldrichism week after week for 
several years before the change came, and it is none too complete in the 
Senate even now. The Ballinger case came out right in the end, but 
only after two years of the bitterest controversy. We offer this evidence 
on WARREN as part of our continuing policy, but it is up to the State of 
Wyoming to decide whether it cares to hang on a little longer to the old 
disgraceful system, or whether it will now give a sign that it, too, has 
accepted contemporary moral standards. 


WHY STEALING IS COSTLY 

RAFT is a dull word and, as usually treated, a dull subject. The 

value of such a sensation as the Rosenthal murder is that it helps to 
stir the indolent mind to understand realities behind official crookedness. 
Merely catching and jailing rascals is uninteresting. From long before 
the time that Sreap wrote “The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon,” 
down to the superb study of the same subject, now published in book 
form by JANE Appams, “A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil,” 
the cost of police corruption in wasted and poisoned womanhood has 
been known to students. The loss in money and lives in burning build- 
ings, because of official collusion in overlooking building regulations, is 
enormous, but we don’t count these things in the cost-of-living discus- 
sions of ever) day. We don’t reckon how much more we pay for schools, 
and paving, and lighting, and fire departments, and police departments, 
than we ought to pay. We do not figure what official dishonesty means 1n 
the ruin of young men in gambling or in drink. So occupied are we with 
the cruder problems of dishonest government that our minds are not free 
for constructive thought. When a certain amendment to the New York 
Constitution went before the people, nearly two years ago, almost nobody 
cared anything about it, and it was defeated, although its object was to 
give to our cities the power to control land where new transit facilities 


are planned, so that the rise in value might go to home makers, as is 
done by so many towns in Germany, instead of to inside speculators. 
Political corruption is not merely an abstract moral question: it is a 
burden on the laboring men and women of the world. 
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TWO WAYS OF DOING IT 

AMBLING in France is conducted openly, and a certain per- 

centage is exacted, under the law of June 15, 1907, for the 
support of public institutions, thus reducing the taxes. In the revela- 
tions of 1912, in connection with the Rosenthal case in New York, we 
see the results of gambling in some of our American cities, where 
it is conducted on the quiet and enormous sums are paid over to the 
police. The French system is not ideal, but the American system, 
as sometimes carried out, is worse. 


TRANSPLANTED 
WO WRITERS were discussing that remarkably beautiful collec- 
tion of Roumanian folk songs called “The Bard of the Dimbo Vitza.” 
“Is it not touching,” said one, “to think of the simple Roumanian peas- 
ants, working in their fields and cottages and singing as they worked ?” 
“But it is so much more pathetically touching to think of the Rou- 
manian peasants working in our factories and not singing !”’ 


THE DEATH OF LECONTE 

2 OIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD” was the late President of 

Haiti, and the manner of his death in the blowing up of the palace 
at Port-au-Prince throws light on political conditions in the Black Repub- 
lic. The administration slept literally on its arms, and on its ammunition, 
too, for practically all the portable munitions of war and explosives were 
cached in the vaults of the Presidential residence, surrounded by a high 
steel fence and constantly under guard. In the death of CINCINNATUS 
LeEcONTE the still experimental negro republic loses the most effective 
constructive force in its recent history. He represented a type of Haitian 
quite distinct from his predecessor, ANTOINE SIMON, the illiterate negro 
who now languishes, in an exile made very comfortable by the proceeds 
of his former office, in Jamaica. LECONTE was a man of liberal European 
education, abreast of his times, a great reader in several languages. It is 
generally admitted that in his brief year of office his was the ablest and 
the cleanest government Haiti has had in forty years. He seems to have 
realized clearly that the reason his island territory, naturally the most 
productive in the West Indies, remains to-day by far the most undevel- 
oped lies in the instability of former administrations and their prejudice 
against the introduction of foreign capital and freer commercial inter- 
course with other nations. The explosion which leveled the Haitian Presi- 
dent’s palace took from his country’s affairs a guiding intelligence which 
it will be difficult to replace. 


THE REWARD OF WORK 

P' YPULARITY may come and go, but such work as has been done on 

the Isthmus of Panama speaks not only to the taxpayers who provide 
the money, but to all Latin America, furnishing a lesson in administrative 
and constructive efficiency on a gigantic scale which has been far more 
impressive than professions. That the world recognizes a workman is 
proved by the request recently made at Washington by the Government of 
Costa Rica for the loan of Colonel GorETHALS as soon as his present job 
is finished. Costa Rica is about to undertake the building of coast fortifi- 
cations and harbor improvements, and it wishes the work properly directed. 
Even more convincing is the request made by Ecuador, a country which 
has always been a hotbed of anti-North Americanism. The Ecuadoreans 


‘have made application for Colonel GorGas, when the canal is finished in 


1913, to transform her most important city of Guayaquil from the pest 
hole which it has always been into a port where life and commerce can 
be made as safe as Colonel GorGas has made them in the ports of Panama 
and Colon. Coming from whatever foreign quarter these requests would 
be complimentary. Coming from two South American republics which 
have long been apprehensive and even hostile toward the United States, 
the applications are still more attractive. By the end of another year or 
so GOETHALS and GorGas will have finished their work of joining the 
oceans. Then if we can spare them we ought to lend the two colonels. 


THE INNER LIFE 

WOULD BE ALMOST as if we had come back from the dead if 

we could look into the hearts of any houseful of common folk; if 
we could but see their inner life uncovered—the disappointments of their 
daily lot. the broken ambitions, the griefs, and then with what good cheer 
they front the present life, so narrowed from the scope of youthful 
dreams; how loyal they are to the day’s work, so shrunken from early 
hopes; with what patience they adapt themselves to imperfect compan- 
ionships ; how invincibly the dreariest of folk face danger and monotony. 
Under the hard surface life of our fellows lies the human heart. When 
that heart is seen, all men are one. 
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Senator Warren of 


Wyoming 
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O STORY of political romance surpasses in in- 
terest the life of Senator Warren. A failure 
in business until he went to the Senate, he is to- 

day rated as a millionaire, and is one of the most power- 
ful members of that body. He was for years chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, and 
while such was practically dictator of the army. He 
jumped his son-in-law, Captain John J. Pershing, whose 
reputation for valor in the field was largely the work of 
Warren’s wirepulling and press bureauship, over the 
heads of 862 officers who outranked him, and had him 
made a brigadier general. Warren's latest move was 
to have Pershing made superintendent of the Military 
Academy at West Point, a position held by some dis- 
tinguished generals in the past. 

Warren is now chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, the most important committee of 
Congress. His colleague, Clarence D. Clark, the junior 
Senator from Wyoming, is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, which committee passes upon the confirma- 
tion or rejection of judicial appointments. The power 
of these two Senators, hailing from a State with a 
population of 150,000 people, is due not so much to 
seniority of service in the Senate as to seniority of 
service to the great railroad corporations, which both 
have faithfully served. Senator Clark is the brother 
of Dyer O. Clark, vice president and general manager 
of the Union Pacific Coal Company, which company 
has illegally appropriated to its use coal and other min- 
eral lands of Wyoming of the value of some fifty to 
sixty millions of dollars. Wyoming is estimated by 
geologists to have some four hundred billion tons of 
coal. This enormous wealth is locked fast in the pos- 
session of the Union Pacific, either through ownership 
or through control of transportation. One of its meth- 
ods of stifling private enterprise is to transfer its coal 
lands to its coal company. The coal company then 
refuses to its competitors access across its lands to the 
railroad tracks. Residents of Wyoming are compelled 
to pay from $5.50 to $6.50 per ton for coal which could 
be delivered to them at a large profit for half this sum. 


WARREN’S JUDICIAL FRIENDS 


O* THE two Senators, Warren is the more able. 
active, resourceful, and unscrupulous. His political 
machine, of which Clark is but a part, is so powerful that 
a large part of the State has become a mere grazing 
ground for his sheep and his henchmen. Through his 
influence at Washington, Warren has driven settlers off 
the public domain that he might drive his sheep, of 
which he owns 100,000, onto it. Some years ago the 
Warren Live Stock Company claimed to own and control 
285,000 acres of “the finest land in Wyoming.” 

From the inception of his political career in Wyo- 


ming Warren has had the lieutenants of his ring in 
Wyoming nominated to the highest places on the judi 
cial bench at the national capital, while his colleague 
Senator Clark, as chairman of the Judiciary Com 
mittee, has looked to their confirmation. One of his 


lieutenants, Willis Van Devanter, now sits on the Su 


preme Court of the United States; another, J siah A 
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Van Orsdel, is one of the judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. Van Devanter has 
the reputation in Wyoming of being one of the most un- 
scrupulous politicians Wyoming ever had. He was for 
years chairman of the Republican State Committee. Van 
Orsdel in one case permitted his law partner, C. W. 
Burdick, now chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, to represent the defense in a case which, as 
Attorney General of the State, Van Orsdel was prose- 
cuting. This is contrary to the ethics of the profession 
and to the law of many States. 


STEALING THE COAL LANDS 


HEN the Union Pacific was stealing by force and 

fraud the great wealth of Wyoming’s mines, mem- 
bers of Warren's political ring were installed in the 
Interior Department at Washington. Van Devanter was 
for six years chief law officer of the Interior Department 
while the fraudulent coal claims of this company were 
pending in that department. When appointed to the In- 
terior Department, he was attorney for the Union Pacific 
in Wyoming. When he got through with his services in 
the Interior Department he was elevated to the Federal 
bench. 

John W. Lacey, Van Devanter’s brother-in-law, and 
former law partner, represented the Union Pacific 
at the time the Government investigated these frauds. 
Just previous to his elevation to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Justice Van Devanter wrote an opin- 
ion, as a judge of the Eighth Circuit (Federal) Court 
of Appeals, giving the Union Pacific and each of its 
branches a strip of land 400 feet wide, from Omaha to 
Ogden, over 1,000 miles. (See Stuart vs. Union Pacific, 
178 Federal Reporter, page 753.) Justice Brewer of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in another opinion, 
had decided that the railroad was not entitled to this land. 

While these fraudulent coal claims were pending, 
W. A. Richards, another member of Warren’s Wyo- 
ming ring, was commissioner of the General Land 
Office, which office issues the final patents to the public 
lands. Frank W. Mondell, the present Congressman 
from Wyoming, had been assistant commissioner of 
the General Land Office just prior to Richards’s appoint- 
ment. These officials have control of the movements 
and reports of the special agents sent to investigate 
charges of fraud. One incorruptible agent testified be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission that his re- 
peated communications regarding coal-land frauds while 
Richards was commissioner were never even acknowl 
edged. There would, therefore, be no record that they 
had ever reached the office in case of their destruction 


NEWSPAPERS AND FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
Wik REN did not stop at the control of the depart 
' ments at Washington. Editors of Wyoming news 


papers were bribed with Land Office and other Federal 
positions, and the press of the State reduced to a publicity 
bureau, subsidized by Warren and supported with Gov 
ernment funds. W. E. Chaplin, editor and part owner 
of the Laramie “Republican,” is register of the United 


States Land Office at Cheyenne, and W. C. Deming, 


Senator 


One of Warren’s sheep ranches in Wyoming. 
Dolliver of Iowa described Warren as ** the 


” 


greatest shepherd since Abraham 


editor and part owner of the Wyoming “Tribune,” is 
receiver of the same office. They draw large salaries 
from the Federal Government, while their newspapers 
derive a large revenue from Land Office advertisements. 
The same newspaper system honeycombs the State. 

Communities were bribed by Federal buildings. Lander, 
with a population of 2,000, has a Federal building which 
cost $157,000. Casper, with a population of 2,700, has a 
Federal building which cost $65,000. Douglas, with a 
population of 2,300, has a building which cost $65,000. 
The Senate recently appropriated $75,000 for a public 
building at Sun Dance, Wyoming, fifty miles from a 
railroad, and with a population of less than five hundred. 
Thermopolis was voted by the Senate $67,000. St. 
George, with postal receipts of $2,600, was voted $65,000. 
Six thousand dollars has already been appropriated for 
a site for a Federal building at Basin, with 763 people. 
Twelve thousand dollars has been appropriated for sites 
for buildings at Cody and Green River, each with a 
population of 1,400. 

Evanston, with a population of 2,600, has a building 
which cost $190,000. There are two rooms in this build- 
ing for mail clerks, with private shower baths attached 
The rooms are vacant because Evanston is not a rail- 
road division point, and the mail clerks have, therefore, 
no use for these offices. Fort D. A. Russell at Chey- 
enne has cost the Government $5,000,000. It is one 
of the largest military posts in the United States 
In population it is one-fifth the size of Cheyenne. It 
is a monument to the “pork barrel.” Warren, as I have 
pointed out, was for years chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, which has to do with 
military posts. His selections for minor offices form a 
still worse indictment against him. The present United 
States Marshal, for instance, ran a gambling saloon and 
deadfall at Casper for years 


TAKING CARE OF HIS RELATIVES 


ARREN is a proven perjurer. In order illegally 

to acquire certain public lands for his personal 
profit, he swore that he was a resident on such land, situ- 
ated many miles from Cheyenne, while he was actually 
serving as a City Councilman from the Second Ward of 
that city. The city charter of Cheyenne required that the 
councilmen should be residents of the city during their 
term of office. During the time Warren was supposed to 
be living on the Government land he actually attended, 
according to the minutes of the meetings, fifty-three 
sessions of the City Council. During that time he 
never pretended to have, except in his affidavit, any 
other residence than the one in Cheyenne, which was 
known to practically every resident of the city. He 
not only perjured himself, he sub- 


orned two witnesses to swear to Harvard cataloque 


this same false statement He showing Senator 
swore, in another affidavit, at Warren's son 
tached to the articles of incorpora attending Harvard 
tion of the Warren Live Stock while drawing 
Company, that his residence dur- salary as clerk 
ing this same period was in Chey in Washington 
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enne. If he was swearing to the truth in one affidavit, he 
was perjuring himself in the other. He got his land, 
and the Government never took any steps to prosecute 
him 

Senator Warren has, with impunity, violated Fed- 
eral laws, for the violation of which others have been 
driven from the Senate and to Federal prisons. One of 
his favorite habits is to make use of public funds for his 
private benefit; and yet he largely controls to-day 
the purse strings of our national Government. His 
son, Fred E. Warren, from August 9, 1900, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1903, drew a salary of $1,000 a year as a 
Senate folder, and from January 31, 1903, to January 
9, 1906, he drew a salary as assistant clerk of the 
Senate Committee on Claims, of which committee Sen- 
ator Warren was then chairman, during which periods 
the son was attending Harvard University, some 
five hundred miles from Washington. Senator War- 
ren’s brother-in-law, Charles M. Smith, drew another 
salary of $2,000 a year as clerk of the same committee 
from February 1, 1900, to December 12, 1902, during 
which time Smith was continuously residing in Wyoming 
and attending to Warren’s business as manager of the 
Warren Mercantile Company. Hiram Sapp drew down 
$1,440 a year as clerk of the same committee, from July 
1, 1900, to July 1, 1902, while he was managing the busi- 
ness of the Warren Live Stock Company in Wyoming. 
Sapp never saw the dome of the national capitol except 
in photographs. There were other counterfeit clerks 
credited to Warren on the Government pay rolls. Some 
of these quit Warren’s service and the service of the 
Government in disgust, for Warren is alleged to have 
drawn the pay, and to have only asked of his rela- 
tives and employees that they share in the risk. Two 
years after Warren’s business manager, Hiram Sapp, 
had been dropped from the Government pay roll, Sapp 
was still unaware of his discharge. For years Warren 
thus smote the rock of the Treasury, while abundant 
streams of private revenue gushed forth. There is an 
exact account of nearly $20,000 thus paid to him. How 
much more the private accounts of the Senate may 
show will not be known until some courageous Sena- 
tor exposes this graft on the floor of the Senate— 
for none but a few Senators have access to these private 
accounts. Senate officials must have known of these 
peculations. They never saw these bogus clerks. The 
warrants must have been either mailed to them or de- 
livered personally to Warren. 


FENCING THE PUBLIC LANDS 


N 1905 a resolution was introduced in the Senate of 

Wyoming looking to an investigation of these and 
other charges against Warren, but a majority of that 
body refused to allow the resolution even to be read, 
and expunged all reference to the incident from the 
record. Loyalty to the Government was considered 
treason to Warren’s ring. 

Warren was born in Massachusetts in 1844, and went 
to Wyoming in 1868. By methods which gave earnest 
of future deeds, Warren, in course of time, got him- 
self appointed Territorial Treasurer. He used the pub- 
lic funds to start himself in a mercantile enterprise. 
While he was Treasurer, President Arthur appointed 
him Governor. Warren, as Governor, immediately ap- 
pointed one of his clerks to succeed himself as Treas 
urer, retaining for himself the emoluments of the office 
President Cleveland shortly after (Warren having 
been appointed the last day of Arthur’s term) re 
moved Warren as Governor because, as it was alleged 
at the time, Warren had illegally fenced large sections 
of Government land. Whether this was the real reason, 
the charge of illegal fencing was true. The fencing of 
these lands was investigated during Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration. While the investigation was pending, 
Warren induced the State Commissioner of Lands, one 
of his political ring, to select for State purposes the 
Government lands which Warren had fenced. For these 
lands the State traded to the Government other lands 
owned by the State. Warren thereupon leased from 
the State the lands which he had attempted to steal 
from the Government, and thus whitewashed him- 
self. Some of the small ranchmen tried to save them 
selves in the same way, but the State did not have 
any lands to exchange for them, and they were fined 
in sums as high as $5,000 and some of them went to 
jail. Wyoming gave up 26,000 acres of good land, in 
exchange for a lot of poor land, in order to save War- 
ren’s sheep pasture and to help him out of a danger- 
uus rut. It lost several hundred thousand dollars by 


Section 3739 of the United States statutes provides 
that “No member of or delegate to Congress shall 
directly, or indirectly, himself, or by any other person 
in trust for him, or for his use or benefit, or on his 
account, undertake, execute, hold, or enjoy, in whole 
r in part, any contract or agreement made or entered 
into in behalf of the United States, by any officer or 


person authorized to make contracts on behalf of the 
United States.” Every person who violates this sec 
emed guilty of a misdemeanor and is pun 
I H HE GOVERNM 

[’ rH ‘ f this statute Warren. while a United 
Se it | the Federal Government fot 

rs, for use as a post-office building, the Warren 

k in Che ne¢ wned by him He also, while 


itor, entered into a contract for the lighting of 


Fort D. A. Russell at Cheyenne. It is true the 
contract was entered into by the Cheyenne Light, 
Fuel, and Power Company, but Warren at the 
time owned ninety-nine per cent of the stock of 
that company, and, under the wording of this 
statute, the contract was as clearly a violation 
of the law as if Warren himself had person- 
ally entered into it. As a matter of fact, he 
was in an adjoining room when the contract 
was signed. Mitchell of Oregon and Burton of 
Kansas were convicted of lesser offenses. War- 
ren violated the law and was promoted to the 
chairmanship of the most important committee 
of the Senate. 


MAKING THE GOVERNMENT PASTURE HIS SHEEP 


HEN the Territory of Wyoming was ad- 

mitted to the Union in 1890 Warren 
was the candidate of the Republican party for 
Governor and was elected. The charge was 
made by his opponent that Warren’s candidacy 
was a blind; that he did not intend to serve 
out his term if elected, and that he would be 
a candidate for the office of United States 
Senator. Warren publicly and categorically 
denied these charges. Yet within sixty days 
after he was elected Governor he was a can- 
didate for, and was elected to, the office of 
Senator, notwithstanding an express provision 
of Wyoming’s Constitution, just adopted, which 
provided that the Governor of the State should 
not be eligible to any other office during the 
term for which he was elected; and he drew a 
salary from the State as Governor for sev- 
eral months while drawing a salary from the Federal 
Government as a Senator. I cite this last not as an 
important bit of evidence but as corroborative proof 
of Warren’s habit. Other members of his ring had like 
habits. One Governor of Wyoming, a member of the 
ring, charged up to the State, and was paid out of the 
treasury, his expenses, amounting to $18 a day, as a 
delegate to a Republican National Convention. The 
same Governor had hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
photographs of himself taken, for which the State 
paid. 

I have spoken of the larceny of the public domain 
by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an investigation into these frauds was 
pursued by Michael A. Meyendorf, a special agent of 
the Interior Department. Meyendorf was incorruptible. 
He had been a political prisoner in Russia and had been 
pardoned through the influence of James G. Blaine. 
The Union Pacific had taken up valuable coal lands by 
picking up scores of nondescripts on the streets of 
Denver, huddling them in wagon leads to the offices of 
the Union Pacific, and paying them three and four 
dollars apiece for perjured affidavits to the effect that 
they had located these lands. These men at the same 











Warren’s son-in-law, Brig. Gen. John J. Pershing 


time swore to relinquishments of the land in favor of 
the Union Pacific, these latter affidavits being dated 
several months ahead, to give the appearance of good 


faith. It was charged under oath that Dyer O. Clark, 
ice president and general manager of the Union Pacifi 
Coal Company, furnished the money to pay for thess 
perjured affidavit 

Shortly after Meyendorf began his investigation, a 
cording to his sworn testimony before the Interstate 





Commerce Commission, he received from United States 


Senator Francis E. Warren a letter, urging Meyer 
dorf to meet Warren at the Oxford Hotel in Denver 
There Warren endeavored t dissuade Me\ f 


further pursuit of his investigation, pointing out to 


Meyendorf the danger of antagonizing the Union Pa 
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Senator Francis E. Warren 


cific Railroad Company. He read to Meyendorf ex- 
tracts from Meyendorf’s own confidential correspond- 
ence with the officials of the Interior Department, copies 
of which correspondence Warren had at the time in 
his possession. Meyendorf continued his activities, 
however. He was immediately transferred from the 
forum of the coal frauds to Los Angeles, a distance 
of about twelve hundred miles. He was requested to 
destroy the affidavits which he had collected in Denver. 
His work was criticized; obstacles were thrown in his 
way. He had headed the list of special agents for 
merit. Others were promoted over his head. He was 
harassed in those thousand and one ways known to 
Government bureaus until his death. He died in a Port- 
land hospital, largely as the result of the hounding of 
dishonest officials. He was succeeded as special agent 
in Denver by Nick O’Brien, a member of Warren’s ring 
and a personal friend of W. A. Richards, then Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

There is a military reserve or maneuver ground, 
consisting of some seventy thousand acres, on Pole 
Mountain, near Cheyenne, which is used semioccasion- 
ally by the troops stationed at Fort D. A. Russell. It 
is officially known as the Fort D. A. Russell Target 
and Maneuver Reserve. It was originally a forest re- 
serve. Warren applied to the Forestry Department to 
be allowed to graze his sheep on this forest reserve 
There were several homestead settlers on this reserve 
who had leased from the Government grazing privi- 
leges for their cattle, and cattle will not graze where 
sheep have grazed. The Forestry Department refused 
Warren the requested privilege. Whereupon Warren, 
through his influence as chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate, had the Pole Mountain 
Reserve turned over to the Military Department as a 
target and maneuver ground. When the change oc- 
curred the Government immediately notified the set- 
tlers on the reserve that their leases were canceled, that 
the Government would refund them the money they had 
paid, and that no more leases of the reserve would be 
given. 

Many of the settlers suffered heavy losses. The fol- 
lowing season Warren’s sheep herders drove 50,000 
sheep on to the reserve. Even the officers of the War 
Department have referred to these maneuver grounds, 
unofficially, as Warren’s sheep pasture 


TAX DODGING 


N 1910 John McGill, a stubborn Scotchman, was ap- 
pointed State Tax Commissioner of Wyoming by 
Governor Joseph M. Carey, a Progressive Republican, 









elected on a combination Democratic and Republican 
Progressive ticket. The Warren Live Stock Company 
is reputed to own about 100,000 sheet It is a tually 
now assessed for over 81,000 sheep. In 1911 the com 


pany returned to the assessor of Laramie County, Wyo 
ming, 16,200 sheep. 








The assessor raised this estimate to 53,000 sheep. War 
ren went before the County Commissioners and rep- 
resented that the remainder of his sheep over 16,206 
not assessed in Wyoming were assessed in western 
Nebraska and in northern Colorad The company 
claimed to own only 30,500 sheep in all. The mmis- 
sioners, believing Senator Warren’s statement, reduced 

to the original figures. John McGill, the 
Tax Commissioner, went to Nebraska. He 
f n Warren Li ot K iny | 1 no 
sheep assessed in Nebraska and only 14,000 ( ) 
ado. When these facts were called to Warren's atten- 
tion he agreed to return from Washington and t idjust 
natter. Her ( j _ 
' ton 6 9 6 nnn 
she ha « } T ( 1 { nm of} 
tax 20,00 f his s t i 1 4 | fa 


11 Concluded on page 30 
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WO of the most important roll calls 
in the present session of Congress 
occurred on August 13 and August 

14. On those two days the House passed the 
wool tariff reduction bill and the steel tariff 
reduction bill over the President’s veto. The 
vote on the wool bill was: 
Ayes, 174; nays, 80; 
Not voting, 126; answered “present,” Io. 
In the case of the steel bill, the vote was: 
Ayes, 173; nays, 83. 
Not voting, 131; answered “present,” 2. 
This is the first time in history, so far as 
this can be said without exhaustive investiga- 
tion, that a Presidential veto of a tariff bill 
has been passed by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. So strong is the demand for a re- 
duction of the tariff, in the path of which 
the man in the White House sits, a squat and 
stubborn and so far successful figure. 
Those who answered “present” on the wool 
bill were: 
AsHBrooK, (D.), O. 
BROWNING, (R.), N. J. 
EsTopINAL, (D.), La. 
ForpNey, (R.), Mich. 
Haw ey, (R.), Ore. 
One wonders why Fordney, the prince of 
Standpatters, who has often spoken of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff as he would of the Deca- 
logue, merely answered “present.” Has tariff 
reduction sentiment risen to such a height in 
Saginaw County, Mich., that he fears for his 
seat next November? And Sparkman of Flor- 
ida? Why didn’t he cast a full Democratic 
vote in favor of a lower tariff on wool? 
There is not sufficient space here to print 
these roll calls in full; coming at this time, 
they were very significant, and every voter 
in the country should know how his Con- 
gressman answered. CoLLier’s will be glad 
to furnish these roll calls complete, showing 
how every member voted, or refrained from 
voting, to all who are sufficiently interested to 
write and ask. There will be no charge. 


Humpnureys, (D.), Miss. 
Jounson, (D.), S.C. 
Rucker, (D.), Mo. 
SLAYDEN, (D.), Tex. 
SPARKMAN, (D.), Fla. 


THE CALIFORNIA PRIMARIES 

ALIFORNIA holds its primaries for the 
A nomination of members of Congress 
next Tuesday. One of the opportunities 
which this affords is the choice between a new 
man who is a good Progressive and the pres- 
ent member from the Third District, the Hon- 
orable Joseph Russell Knowland, who has 
represented Alameda, Contra Costa, and 
Solano Counties for nine years, and has been 
a Standpatter every one of them. On the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill there were twenty- 
four roll calls ; on twenty-two of them, Know- 
land voted exactly the same as the author of 
the bill, Sereno E. Payne, and on one he did 
not vote; only once, on a local question, to 
strike out the countervailing duty on petro 
leum, did he vote against Payne. The people 
of the Third California District would never 
elect Payne to Congress. Again, during the 
year from May 1, Ig1I, to May 1, 1912, 
Knowland had eleven chances to vote in favot 
of tariff reduction on various schedules; ex- 
actly ten times he voted against tariff redu 
tion—the other time he didn’t vote. Knowland 
was a thoroughgoing adherent of Cannon in 
all the contests that finally resulted in the 
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Thirty Senators 


HE following Senators (thirty) will end their 
terms next 4th of March, 1913: 


GARDNER (D.), Me. 
GUGGENHEIM (R.), Colo. 
KENYON (R.), lowa. 
MartTIN (D.), Va. 
NELSON (R.), Minn. 
OwEN (D.), Okla. 
PAYNTER (D.), Ky. 
Percy (D), Miss. 
RICHARDSON (R.), Del. 
Simmons (D.), N.C. 
SmitH (R.), Mich. 
TILLMAN (D.), S.C. 
WarREN (R.), Wyo. 
Watson (D.), W. Va. 
Wetmore (R.), R. I. 





Bacon (D.), Ga. 
Baivey (D.), Texas. 
BANKHEAD (D.), Ala. 
Bora (R.), Idaho. 
Bourne (R.), Ore. 
Briccs (R.), N. J. 
Brown (R.), Neb. 
BURNHAM (R.), N. H. 
CRANE (R.), Mass. 
CuLLom (R.), Ill. 
Curtis (R.), Kans. 
Davis (D.), Ark. 
Dixon (R.), Mont. 
Foster (D.), La. 
GAMBLE (R.),S. D. 


The great majority of these are now candidates 
for reelection. (A few have already been reelected; 
a few others, like Crane of Massachusetts and Gug- 
genheim of Colorado, have announced that they will 
not run again.) 

As to most of these Senators, whether they shall 
be returned, or who shall succeed them, is being de- 
termined at primaries or elections which will be held 
during the next few weeks or months. 

The records of these Senators will be wital polit- 
ical subjects in their communities at the primaries 
during the present weeks, at the election in Novem- 
ber, and, again, during the sessions of the various 
legislatures next winter. 

The record of any one of these Senators will 
be furnished by CoLier’s to all who apply. 

These records show how each Senator voted on 

The various schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill (129 roll calls) and other more recent votes 
on the tariff. 

The various roll calls on Lorimer. 

Reciprocity. 

Ship subsidy, etc. 

Write to CoLLIER’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

gor Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
lease enclose twenty cents in stamps. This 
nominal charge is made to ensure that only those 
will apply who have a real interest in securing 


these rece rds. 
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Speaker’s defeat ; he is completely out of sym- 
pathy with the political spirit of California, 
and he ought to be retired. 








ANOTHER MAN FROM CALIFORNIA 
ALIFORNIA has had William Kent in 
4A Congress exactly seventeen months; if 
California will keep him there two years 
longer, she will by that time have the distinc- 
tion of possessing one of the commanding 
figures in Congress. Kent will never become 
a power in the way Cannon did, by log-rolling 
and building up a personal machine; neither 
will any one else; that method is as surely 
of the past as Cannon himself. Kent will 
grow in the same way he has already achieved 
prestige, by confidence in his intelligence and: 
sympathy with his enthusiasm for good 
causes. When Kent answers a roll call, 
everybody knows that vote was dictated by no 
other consideration whatever except the ex- 
cellent muscle inside of Kent’s skull. He 
combines his passion for the theory of democ- 
racy with an unusual capacity for making 
friends of whatever parts of the human race 
he happens to come in contact with, a trait 
which will help him toward leadership. 


Comment on Congreuy 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


SENATORIAL STANDARDS 
“A PRESIDENT ought never to do any- 
thing which ‘leaks out.’ ’—Senator 
Bailey of Texas. 
Neither ought a Senator. The people of 
Texas will understand this allusion; it is the 
basis of Bailey’s voluntary retirement. 


A MENACE TO WILSON 
MONG the thirty Senators whose terms 
expire next fourth of March, the one 
Democrat who conspicuously deserves defeat 
(next to Bailey of Texas, who saw the hand- 
writing and declined to entrust his reputation 
to a campaign) is Simmons of North Caro- 
lina. If the Democrats of the nation realized 
how much their brightly dawning day of for- 
tune is menaced by such a man as Simmons, 
they would unite in a petition to their fellow 
party men in North Carolina to keep this 
incubus away from Washington. If Wilson 
is elected and Simmons is returned, he will be 
to Wilson’s Administration what Gorman of 
Maryland and Smith of New Jersey were to 
Cleveland’s. Some account of Simmons’s 

career will appear in CoLLier’s later. 


WHO PROFITS BY THIS? 

HE Honorable William A. Rodenberg 

of East St. Louis, Ill., is flooding the 
United States with a speech on the Pure Food 
Law ; Uncle Sam, of course, is paying the bill. 
It would be interesting to know just how 
many tens of thousands of franked envelopes 
Mr. Rodenberg has used. In sending thou- 
sands of these documents to people in Minne- 
sota, California, and Pennsylvania, just what 
service is Mr. Rodenberg performing for his 
constituents in St. Clair County? Or is he 
working for some one else? East St. Louis 
has five papers—one daily, the “Journal,” and 
four weeklies: the “Gazette,” the “Item,” the 
“News,” and the “Optimist”; has no one of 
these papers sufficient virility to inquire what 
is back of Congressman Rodenberg’s substan- 
tial contribution to the postal deficit? If any 
commercial interest is being served by the 
wide circulation of Congressman Rodenberg’s 
speech, it ought to buy the stamps. 


ANOTHER 

NONGRESSMAN RODENBERG | is 

A within the letter of the law, for his 
speech is an extract from the Congressional 
Record; the Honorable Joseph Forney John 
ston, Senator from Alabama, is violating a 
statute. A citizen of Scottsboro has sent us 
three lurid documents, “The Story of Ed 
ward Hines,” “The Plot that Failed,” “Star 
tling Exposure of a Democratic Conspiracy 
against William Lorimer and Edward Hines,” 
and “The Dictagraph Fake.” It is not run 
ning counter to general credibility to stat 
that no such thrills as these ever appeared in 
the Congressional Record. Nevertheless, Mr 
Johnston is using his Senatorial frank to put 
them before those of his constituents who may 
demand explanation of his course with respect 
to Lorimer. Senator Johnston's term has two 
more years; after that the people of Alabama 
will do well to add his name to the already 
large list of Lorimer fatalities. 
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Llbowing your way to the front, 
you catch the eye of a head 
waiter and say: ** Two.” He 
regards you and Dulcine with 
a cold, appraising eye 








Part Il 


LBOWING your way to the front, you catch the 
eye of a head waiter and say: “Two.” 
He regards you and Dulcine with a cold, ap- 
praising eye. 

“Have you reserved a table, sir?” 

Shamefacedly, you admit that you have not. 

He looks doubtful, but says that he will see what he 
can do. 

Gentle reader, gentle visitor from out of town, you 
are now face to face with the psychological moment of 
which you have so often read. Place a bill promptly 
but inconspicuously in the head waiter’s palm and you 
will get into the palm room. 

“Thank you, sir,’ you hear him say in low, respectful 
tones, as he unhooks the cord. You are a “live one’! 
The human barrier (if a barrier of waiters may be 
called human) givés way before you. The orchestra 
seems to play louder. You enter and are led, in tri- 
umph, to a table gleaming with silver, china, glass, 
and snowy napery, the strategic position ,of which 
depends upon the denomination of the bill which you 
have given the head waiter. No, he hasn’t looked at it 
yet; he can tell by the feeling of it as it touches his 
highly sensitized palm 


HE musicians, in their red coats, are swaying pas- 

sionately with their instruments, playing something 
which sounds like incidental music to the works of Eli- 
nor Glyn. Jeweled and scented women—who, though 
they may spend all their money upon clothes, may 
not be said to spend it all upon their backs—trail in 
languishingly, with their gold cigarette 
The 
white shoulders, champagne, 
Ah, this is 


undulatingly, 
cases, and gold mesh bags, and gold mesh escorts. 
atmosphere is of jewel 
thousand-dollar bills, and monosyllables. 
life! 

As the head waiter places a menu in your hand, you 
notice with sudden horror that your cuff is cracked in 
the usual place. He notices it, too. 

“Cocktails, sir?” 


“Have a ktail, dear?” you ask Dulcine 

“Why, Henry! You know I never— 

“One Bronx,” you order, hurriedly 

“Yes, sir. Caviar? } 

“Ves” 

He shows you two kinds of caviar upon the menu 
You look at your cracked cuff and order the expensive 
kind 

“ lysters 2?” 

“Let have a great big dinner,” says Dulcine 

“But surely you want oysters, dear?” 

“No,” she ve *y just want 

Well,’ you say to the head waiter, “bring oysters 
for two, anyway.” And to Dulcine: “You'll want them 
after you see the 

The dear creature des meekly enough, only lis- 


elcome 





By JULIAN 
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tening, with a horrified expression on her face, while 
you run down through the courses and wind up with a 
bottle of champagne. She had feared that you would 
do it; she remembers that you did it in Washington 
when you were there on your wedding trip, nine years 
ago. You're always ordering champagne! 

“You know I don’t like champagne,” she says, when 
the man has gone. 

“Yes,” you reply. 
you here.” 


“I know. 


ut it’s expected of 


ULCINE sighs and looks down at her plate. 
“What’s the matter, dear?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Well,” you declare with some asperity, “I’m sure / 
can’t imagine what it is. I’m doing everything / can do 
to make you happy!” 

“Oh, I am, dear,” she reassures you. Then, after the 
briefest pause: “How much did you give the head 
waiter?” 

Yet you thought she hadn’t noticed the transaction ! 

“Oh, what does it matter?” you exclaim. “Do forget 
money for a few minutes! Didn’t we New 
York to enjoy life?” 

She says she'll try. But through the remainder of 
your meal she only picks at things, as though she thought 
they wouldn't charge for what she left upon her plate. 
In New York a small appetite looks so cheap. Cheap! 
Ugh! How one shudders at the word! 

Disgruntled, despite your elaborate repast, you call 
for the check. The waiter brings it on a silver salver 
Observing that Dulcine’s eyes are straining across the 
table at the total, you cover the figures, hurriedly, with 
a twenty-dollar bill. It is remarkable to think how 
much there is in our town that a twenty-dollar bill won't 
without 


come to 


cover. When the change comes, you snatch it, 
counting—all but the dollar 
waiter, intentionally, and the two 
leave, unintentionally, because they are 
neath the little cardboard slip torn from the bottom of 
the check for this purpose 


which you leave for the 


quarters which you 


concealed be- 


HE waiter takes your tip (plus fifty cents) in the 
) I I ‘ 
spirit in which it is offered. That is to say, there is 


complete ill will on your side and on his. You give him 
the dollar because you are one 
tanlbe H ac . ; e « } " ¢ 

takes it as though it belonged to him; as though he was 
collecting an old debt, and goes away grumpily, without 


a word of thanks, 


of custom’s cowards; he 


Rising, you move with your wife and your cracked 
cuff to the door of the palm room. No one tries to keep 
you from getting out. The head waiter bows. The hat 


snatchers leap forward, wait nervously while you search 
your pockets for the checks, and finally 
your wraps, take their 
you so abruptly that you almost fe 

You move 


thing in its 


bundle you in.o 

toll, and, having gotten it, drop 
pS 

el hurt 

toward a revolving door 

revolutions which recalls 


There is some 


a wringer—some 


to Our © 


thing to squeeze the last cent out of the clothing which 
passes through it. Out you go, and taking Dulcine by 
the arm, propel her toward a taxicab. 

“Couldn’t we walk to the theatre?” 
haven’t had a bit of exercise to-day.” 

“Sh-h, dear!” you admonish, thrusting her into a 
roaring, rickety machine. “Don’t mention exercise, here. 
It’s vulgar.” 

“Where to, sir?” demands the carriage starter, cling- 
ing grimly to the open door. 

“Brainfag Theatre,’ you reply, with a dime. 

He slams the door. With a buck which nearly knocks 
your hat off, the ride begins. A taxi ride, in New York, 
is sure to be interesting. It gives one thoughts which 
must be similar to those of a man en route over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel—thoughts on the instability of human 
devices, the brevity of human life, and the benefits of 
accident insurance. Your taxi twists in and out amid 
the traffic, shoots up behind other vehicles, hesitates, as 
though in doubt whether to go over, under, or through, 
and finally jerks to a sliding stop within a foot of them 
In a moment it is off again, charging down upon wild- 
eyed pedestrians, winding perilously among a maze of 
elevated railroad pillars, swinging violently around cor- 
ners, in accordance with the traffic regulations, and 
finally bringing up in a line of vehicles, moving by jerks 
toward the glittering entrance of the Brainfag Theatre 


she asks. “I 


NOTHER carriage starter throws the door of your 

machine open, violently, and thrusts into your hand, 
as you hasten to alight, a pasteboard carriage check, 
punched with holes. Lose it; your taxi driver won't 
come back. Holding back the line, amid the impreca- 
tions of policemen and chauffeurs, you pay the man and 
tip him. And whatever you pay him, you may be sure 
Perhaps his taximeter is overindustrious, 
true or not the New York taxicab 
One reason 


it is too much. 
but whether that be 
rates are too high and everybody knows it. 
for this is the set of antiquated laws governing hired 
vehicles; another reason is that (according to a report 
recently made by Raymond B. Fosdick, former Commis 
sioner of Accounts) “certain cab companies make a prac 
tice of paying 
clubs for the privilege of using the premises adjacent 
other words, the 


fees to various restaurants, hotels, and 


thereto as special hack stands.” In 
cab companies rent from the hotel or restaurant man 
agement portions of the city streets which do not belong 
to that management, but to the city. This graft, Mr 
Fosdick reports, runs into a sum amounting to more than 
The Waldorf receives -$30,000 annu 
illy for the cab privileges; the Knickerbocker, $20,000; 
the Hotel Astor, $10,000; the Imperial, Churchill’s, and 


$360,000 per year 


Sherry’s, $6,000 each; and so on down the list. It is 
another of the beneficent hotel and restaurant man’s de 
vices for “accommodating the public.” 

The lobby of the Brainfag Theatre 
quantity of large, hand-painted 


swathed in gold-embroidered surgical bandages, their 


contains a 


ladies, their heads 








\- 


*h 








)bodies in loose cloaks of fur-trimmed Pullman palace 
car upholstery. Scents marvelously variegated, and es- 
corts monotonously alike, hover about them. All the 
escorts wear silk hats and fur-lined overcoats, incon- 
venience being the prevailing mode in the costumes of 
both men and women. The women’s skirts are so tight 
that they can barely walk in them, the men’s fur coats 
bulky, and their silk hats easily marred and broken. 
A silk hat in a theatre has about as much chance as a 
child in a dark tenement. Yet it is in these places that 
one finds them. The poor keep on having more children 
and the rich more silk hats. To show a cool disregard 
for the welfare of your silk hat—that is to be fashion- 
able! Your very attitude seems to say: “Pouf! What 
does it matter? My man, Meadows, can jolly well iron 
it, out; or if he can’t, he can jolly well go to the hatter’s 
and get me a new one. Eh, what?” 

A blare of light and music greets you as you pass into 
the theatre. The coat-room boy, who isn’t allowed to 
come out and openly attack you, leans on his stomach 
far out of his kennel, and cries imperiously: “Have 
your coat and hat checked!” as though he had the law 
behind him. 

“The Giddy Widow” is a musical comedy, which deals 
with the comic gaucheries of Hoggenspiel, a German 
dialect comedian. (Isn’t that name a perfect scream?) 
Hoggenspiel (I haff to laff every time I say it!) comes 
from Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo is always good for a 
laugh on Broadway. He is in the pickle business. The 
pickle business is also very comic. Sometimes I think 
that it gets funnier each year. An uncle of Hoggen- 
spiel’s, who is in the sausage business (also a perfect 
scream!), leaves him three million dollars (this is the 
plot, so take notice), provided the nephew finds and 
marries a mysterious ballet dancer, known as the Giddy 
Widow. But (proviso No. 2) they must live in Kala- 
mazoo. (Here a comic song: “For I come from Kala- 
mazoo,”’ by Hoggenspiel and sixteen Spanish girls.) 
Naturally, in the second act they all go to Paris—I for- 
get whether it is Maxim’s or the Moulin Rouge—and of 
course the Giddy Widow wants the three million, but 
hates Kalamazoo. (Song: “The Wildflower and the 
Bee.”) They argue, and Hoggenspiel chews up carrots 
and blows them out at her while talking. It’s a scream! 
Then there’s a song about champagne, with a dark stage, 
and chorus girls making Hoggenspiel think he’s dream 
ing. Next, the young French officer comes in and wants 
to fight a duel with Hoggenspiel (it’s over the Giddy 
Widow, of course), and Hoggenspiel is scared to death. 
That part is awfully funny. Then Hoggenspiel dresses 
in a frock coat and flat-brimmed silk hat, and pretends 
that he’s a marquis who is famous as a duelist, and the 
French officer, knowing that this marquis has killed a 
lot of men, is afraid to fight. 


ELL, from there they all go to the yacht. Then the 

head waiter finds out that the Giddy Widow is 
really his wife, and discloses the fact that he isn’t a waiter 
at all, but is really a rich Roumanian in disguise. Then 
they find that, according to the Roumanian law, they are 
divorced. So the husband is free to marry the countess, 
after all. (1 forgot to tell you about her—tall, good- 
looking girl with black hair and a spangled dress.) 
Then they have that funny song about “Divorce, divorce, 
you'll all have one, of course!” after which the mas 
querading head waiter discovers that the little girl with 
the blond hair, who has been singing off key, in a piping 
voice, is really his daughter. So he gives her permis- 
sion to marry the young American naval officer, and that 
part of it is fixed up. Still the Giddy Widow won't 
marry Hoggenspiel. At last, though, he persuades her 


to agree to it, providing he becomes mayor of Kalama- 
zoo. Then he wires over and spends a million on votes, 
and turns the pickle factory into a public dance hall, so 
of course he is elected. (Finale: “We're off, off, off !’’) 
Curtain. It’s a bully show. Don’t miss it. The only 
man I saw who wasn’t laughing his head off was an 
Englishman, but Englishmen haven’t any sense of hu- 
mor. It takes the Americans to appreciate a joke. We're 
a race of humorists. If you don’t believe it, ask us. 


HE creatures of the night are wandering abroad 

as you leave the theatre. Electric-lighted advertis- 
ing signs flash and change like an aurora borealis in the 
firmament above. The streets roar and clang with 
traffic; the crowded sidewalks shrill with scraps of 
shouted conversation. Dulcine puts her fingers to her 
ears and says that she is tired. You bundle her into a 
taxi and drive to a celebrated Broadway restaurant, 
where you pass once more, like grist, through the mills 
of the hat snatchers and head waiters, tipping to get in 
and order more than either of you want; then tipping 
to get out again. 

You taxi back to the hotel. Tip. You go up to your 
room and order ice water. Tip. Then you unhook 
Dulcine. Tip? No. That is real work—no tip for that. 

Presently you tiptoe over, put out the light and raise 
the window. From the streets, far below, a million 
sounds waft up to you, muffled by the distance, and 
united into one great dissonance. It is the orchestra 
of the city, playing its strange lullaby—which puts the 
New Yorker to sleep but keeps the stranger awake. 
Creeping into bed, you lie and listen. You fancy hands, 
all eager to “accommodate,” are thrust out toward you, 
in the darkness, palms up. Eerie voices seem to shrill 
above the booming of the streets. Listen! What is it 
that they sing? 


“ 


... It's a shame to take the money, 
But we need it in our business. . . .” 


It is the anthem of New York. 

You and Dulcine may go home again, or you may 
stay here in New York—we don’t care which you do. 
But suppose you stay; what then? If you have children 
you'll take them to live in a family hotel where they 
can enjoy the privilege of playing with the elevator boys 
and the waiters, thus becoming, in due time, “cute kids.” 

If you haven’t children you'll decide to have a pome- 
ranian and a limousine instead. 

If you’ve made a lot of money, you will find, in a 
short time, that you have also made a lot of friends— 
very fashionable-looking people, too. If the women 
friends think your wife has “possibilities,” they will 
take her in hand and make the most of her, teaching 
her about bridge, cigarettes, and cdcktails; showing her 
where to get those corsets which reduce the hips, and 
those toilets which reduce the bank account and the 
modesty. It is the present mode to reduce everything 
but prices to a minimum. 

Dulcine will be a surprise to you. Her cheeks and 
lips will grow redder, she will have a great deal of new 
hair, a gold mesh bag for her bridge winnings, and a 
taste for spending money which 
will appal you. She won't be like 
the old Dulcine at all. 

As for you, you should enter 
one of the many branches of the 
business of accommodating the 
public. Whatever you may do, see 
that you do not really earn your 
money. People who actually earn 
it don’t accumulate much money 


The creatures of the 
night are wandering 
abroad as you 

leave the theatre. 
Electric-lighted ad- 
vertising signs flash 
and change like an 
aurora borealis in 
the firmament above 


in New York. Give up all idea of ever having an 
identity, of ever being more than one of several 
million distributing agencies for coin. Submit, un- 
complainingly, to impositions and insolence. Conceal, as 
best: you can, your hatred of the countless people who 
come bumping into you in the congestion of the city’s 
life; for they try to conceal their hatred from you. Re- 
member that New York is the national parlor for the 
painless extraction of ideals; get a new set made of 
gold. And when you see a newspaper cartoon that 
shows a little man, hopeless and expressionless, with 
his hat beaten down over his eyes, have a good laugh, 
for that little man is you. Then some day, if you follow 
these directions, and if you started with youth and a strong 
stomach, people will speak of you as being a “typical 
New Yorker.” But by that time you'll be too spineless 
and too gouty to knock anybody down for saying it. 
Having been called “a typical New Yorker,” you'll 
be ready for the doctor. He will come and take your 
pulse and shake his head; and take your purse and go 
away. He “needs it in his business” just like everybody 
else. Then they'll send for Dulcine, breaking up her 
bridge game (unless she’s out in Reno). Dulcine will 
ask if you have anything to say, and you will whisper, 
hoarsely: “Don’t forget to tip the undertaker !” 


HEN pretty soon he'll come, in his black coat, and 

valet you into yours, and give you your last brush- 
ing. After that they'll take you driving (out to 4 little 
country place they've purchased for you), and it is very 
likely that the driver will feel worse than anybody else, 
and that, foreseeing that he isn’t going to get a tip, he'll 
mutter: “Dead one!” 
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HE bell boy turned on the lights of Room 272, 

emptied jangling, splashing ice and water from 

an agateware pitcher into one of glass, threw 
the key with its brass tag on to the bureau, and waited 
expectantly while the guest stretched and yawned. 

“Nice little town,” said the stranger, tossing the other 
a dime. “I suppose the people I seen on the streets live 
here?” 

“Four hundred thousand of ’em,” the youth returned. 
“That’s by the last census.” 

The other raised his red and tired eyes. 

“You must be a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce,” said he, taking off his coat; “I see you ain’t 
any ordinary liar.” 

The youth opened his broad, shapeless, flexible mouth 
fora reply which never came forth; his answer was for- 
ever stilled because at that moment there fell to the 
floor from a pocket of the guest’s coat a neat, blue steel 
automatic revolver. 

“Good night, mister,” said the boy respectfully. 

The guest, a lithe, well-trained, crafty-featured young 
man, seemed undisturbed by the accident. He lit a 
cigarette, inhaled it deeply, walked across the room 
with tired, dragging feet, locked the door, picked up 
the gun, put it on the bureau, exhaled a cloud of 
smoke against the mirror, and wearily began to pull 
off his clothes. 

When he had stripped himself to the waist he straight- 
ened up for a moment to admire himself in the glass 
The lights shone down from above, exaggerating by the 










He ran his fingers along the 
panels until they reached 
the knob; just below this 
projection he caught a ray 
of light on the palm of his 
hand. The keyhole was open! 
He stooped and placed his 
eye at the tiny aperture 
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shadows the rippling muscles of his shoulders and 
trunk and forearms. 

“Lord, I have my fun living, even if I am half dead 
for sleep,” said he to his own countenance. Then he 
examined a furrow in his upper arm; it had half filled 
with a red-brown crust. 

“Must have been a thirty-two,” he concluded, yawn- 
ing again and rubbing his sleepless eyes. “They 
nearly got me.” 


AW JCK in some high tower out where the city 

lights were winking like stars and planets in an 
inverted sky struck eight. The enemy of organized 
society watched a flashing electric sign out there in 


in the velvet night. The words, one after another, 
sprang up from the black void 
“Have your prescriptions filled — at Biddle 


\s he pulled back the uppel! 
sheet he shivered with the delight of the weary because 


. 
come’s,” read the guest. 


the bedclothes were so clean and cool to the touch 
“Who'd have 


watching the presents at a guiet wedding?” he said half 


thought they’d have two detectives 


aloud. “I was lucky to get out of town. I guess | 
never have any luck except with women. I guess 

He was interrupted by a woman’s voice. It almost 
seemed to be in the room—over there by the wall. He 
had caught the sound of two or three words, spoken 
softly. He felt his way through the blackness toward 
the spot where he had heard the lips moving. Sud 
denly his outstretched finger tips touched wood. They 
felt along the surface. It was a door that 
separated his own apartment from the next 

He could hear the flutter of paper—per 
haps the leaves of a book; he could even 
hear the breathing of the woman, and it 
seemed excited, as if she were undergoing 
strong emotion. 

“T’ll try them,” came the voice, trembling, 
but pleasing in spite of its gasps. “I'll just 
try them a// until I find him But, oh, 
it’s so hopeless! He’ll never use his right 
name. I’m wasting my time.” 

“Kinder interesting,” said the listener to 
himself. 

He pressed his nose against the crack of 
the door, sniffing noiselessly until he caught 
the faint, alluring odor of a refined perfume. 


UST then there came the sound of the 
” telephone hanger 

“29041 Western,” said the voice. “Yes, 
that’s right. Hurry please Is this the 
Plantation Hotel? Is there a Mr. L. \ 
Lawrence registered there? You're sure 
there isn’t He would have come in to 
day. Well, if a gentleman by that name 
registers ask him to call up Room 274 at 
the Occidental. Thank you.” 
The woman, putting up the receiver, be 
gan to pace rapidly up and down beyond 


the 1001 

“Wonder what she looks lik thought 
the eavesdropper, watching the shadow of 
her passing and repassing as it moved along 
the rack “T know perfumes backward 

id forward 1 hers some way up the 

al scale! 

He ran his fing long the panels until 

t T ed | st hel vy ft S ) 


jection he caught a ray of light on the palm of his 
hand. The keyhole was opefi! He stooped and placed 
his eye at the tiny aperture. 

To be sure, not much of the other room was visible; 
the rascal had to wait for occasional glances. Never- 
theless, in one flash of vision, when she had seated her- 
self for a moment on the side of the bed to bow her 
head and wring her hands, he saw her face. She was 
not under thirty-five, but in spite of that fullness which 
comes under the chins of women who do not take quite 
enough exercise, she was still fresh and crisp and 
beautiful. Though she must have been in the room for 
some time, she had not even removed her hat. The 
little keyhole framed the flowers upon it and the bloom 
of emotion upon her sweet cheeks 


SUDDENLY the vision disappeared ; but though it had 

gone, there was left on the bed, in line with the ad- 
venturer’s eager, one-eyed stare, an open hand bag, which 
to him, at the moment, meant more than a pretty face 
or figure. Within the bag, which yawned as if to dis- 
close its contents, was a roll of bank notes as thick as 
a human wrist and a little chamois leather b: 


wR 


ig, which, 
as the rascal well knew, was designed to carry, and 
probably did contain, rings and pendants! 

The woman was at the telephone again 

“3441 Western, please,” came her voice. “Thank you— 
Pray God he may be there Yes, is this Middlebrook 
Court? Have you a Mr. L. \ 
Well, wait a minute! If he comes, tell him 
They cut me off. What shall I do? What 


Perhaps he has gone to some boarding house 


Lawrence registered ? 
Oh, dear! 
hall | do? 
Perhaps 
he wouldn’t dare to risk a hotel. And there are simply 
hundreds of hotels!” 
Lawrence,” said 
the listener to himself and licked his lips 
“Nine thousand dollars,” 
other side of the door 


“She seems anxious to find L. \ 


gasped the woman on the 
“How big it seemed then, how 


little it seems now! I'd pay a thousand dollars for one 
more hour.’ 
“Time with L. V. Lawrence is some precious,” breathed 


the adventurer. 


AS \IN he put his eye to the keyhole. Her hand was 


in his line of vision now. He watched the fingers 
twitching with the playing of nerves upon their muscles 
It was an agreeable-appearing hand; there were two 
rings upon it, and one carried three sizable diamonds 


“So near and yet so far,” exclaimed the observer with 


a whispered oath. Then he straightened up, felt his 
way along the wall to the electric push button, snapped 
on the flood of light, and stood once more gaping at 
his serious and crafty countenance reflected in the dress- 
ing glass. 

“Resource, old man,’ he said to his own image 
“There’s always a way, old top. Always some schem« 
Nothing can beat a man with resource. Gee, if I wasn't 
so down and out and tired, I could make my head think 
[ always have luck with women 
throws ‘em at me like this one!” 


, especially when luck 


Her voice seemed to answer him. She was telephon- 
ing again 

“Is this the New Nichols House?” he heard her say 
“Well, you are sure he isn’t there, are you 
comes in please call Room 274 at the Occidenta 





away, please 
or death.” 


I HE listener shrugged hi hingitern er 
lost thought, watched the fl 


It is terribly important—a case of life 


window and in , d the R 
electric sign repeating over and er again: “Hay 
your—prescriptions filled—at Biddle me’s.” 

“There’s always a way if you can think it out,” 
repeated to himself. “Resour Id mat That’s what 
the high-brow call it ( irce! r) r D 
looked good to me and the rings look good to me, but 
great Scott! nine thousand dollars are the sweetest 
in all the world. I have luck with women d what | 
need 1eme ! Ha = ' W 
1 Cll ’ 

With desperate haste he 1 es. 2 1 

und the T TM] tn 


























ing, and thrust the automatic revolver in his side 
pocket. Then lingering for a moment before the mir 
ror, he stuck out the tip of his tongue. 

“Ain’t it a good old, wicked old world?” he asked, and, 
flapping the brass key tag across his thumb, he went 
whistling toward the elevator. 

“Here, boy,” said he, emerging at the office floor, 
“turn this key in at the desk. Tell ’em Room 272 was 
too noisy for me. Tell ’em I’ve left.” 

He lit another cigarette and strolled out into the 
warmth of the summer night. All the delights of the 
new scenes, his irresponsibility to all persons and places, 
the joy of life and health, were awakened by the soft 
caresses of the night wind, by the gentle 
flow of the Saturday night crowds on the 
pavement, and by cheerful whanging mu- 
sic from automatic pianos in pretentious 
moving-picture theatres. He was not 
merely an avaricious criminal; first of all, 
he was an adventurer, and this was an 
adventure! 


S SOON as he turned the street cor- 
ner he quickened his stride until, in 
spite of the heat, he was almost running. 
Under the staring yellow glare of the 
Plantation Hotel he stopped, pulled down 
his waistcoat, walked in across the lobby 
with its hundred 
and their hundred quill toothpicks, and in 
the manner of one used to the exercise of 
authority whirled the register toward him 
and wrote: “Joseph B. Bushwhacker” in 
a large, flourishing, and disguised hand. 


commercial travelers 


“Front,” said the clerk, patting the ex 
posed corner of a color-bordered hand 
kerchief. “Show 
Oh, no baggage? 
will be three and a half.” 

“T’ll make it worth it,” the 
when for the second time that evening a 
splash 


the gentleman to 118 
Excuse me. The room 


guest said, 


bell boy had dumped a jangling, 
ing mixture of ice and water from an 
agateware pitcher into one of glass, had 
thrown a key with a brass tag on to the 
bureau and had closed the door behind 
him, 

At that 


alone and unobserved, became as active 


moment the adventurer, left 
as some alert, crafty, sinuous animal. 
“Luck with women!” he_ whispered, 
turning the pages of the telephone direc 
tory. “And resource! That's the word. 
some scheme, if you're bright 
think of it Hello! hello! 
Yes, send me up a bottle of beer. I’m 
tired, sister, and I need it And give me 
2247 Western, please. Just put that call 


across, will you 


I 
H' 
impatience, until the answer came 


“Hello!” he called briskly. “This the 
Occidental? Let me speak to Room 274, 


Always 
enough to 


WAITED, shuffling his feet with 


the transom, shut the windows, changed the position of 
the bed, and moved the bureau against a side wall where 
its mirror would not throw any telltale reflections 
toward the door 

“T got a look at her face,” said he, half aloud 
not the kind that begins to scream. She'll try her wits 
quicker than she'd try her lungs. Hello! Here’s the hop 
juice. Goon now, boy. I'll pour it out when I want it.” 

He went to the window, threw one slender leg over 
a chair arm, and gaped down into the street, biding his 
time calmly as a man waiting for the sound of familiar 
footsteps in the hall. 

At last there came two timid taps upon the door 


“She’s 








“Yes, this is the place,” said he brusquely and with a 
note of rough but compelling command. “Come in.” 

She stepped forward. He dodged around her, slammed 
the door, locked it and threw the key across the room. 
It was his challenge. He wished to shock her, and, 
skilled in reading human nature, counted on her to be 
silent long enough for his purposes 

She did not seem, however, to pay any attention to the 
fact that she was a prisoner; instead she stared around 
the room, and when she saw no other man there she 
gave a low exclamation of disappointment. 

“He is not here,” said the thief, snapping the ashes of 
his cigarette. “You might as well know the truth. I 
got you here by a trick. I am a crook, 
using a harsh name for it. They call me 
years ago I 
took a long shot on a horse by that name. 
Now you can scream and make me do 
something violent. Or we can talk the 
situation over. 


Paymaster, because a few 


I generally get along in 
great shape with women.” 

“A trick?” whispered the woman. 
Lawrence is not here? 


“Mr. 
You do not even 
know my husband?” 

Paymaster shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned away for a moment 
in order to show more completely his lack 
of interest. 

In that 
close d over the re volve I 


woman's finger 
When he turned 


back toward her he could see the point of 


moment the 


this weapon rising toward his eyes. He 
could see, too, that the woman's face had 
color of chalk, that her 
mouth was open, that sh 


whitened to the 
was catching 
her breath in desperate biting mouthfuls. 

stopped in its 


The revolver upward 


course; if began to descend. It dropped 


to the carpet. The woman's eyes wavered 
“T’ve—stood—all—I_ can,” she 


“He isn’t here That’s—all—] 


gasped. 


care.” 


PTC HE bed was directly behind her and 
she sank back on to it, her eyes only 
half closed in unconsciousness, her hands 
outspread and the diamonds in her rings 
sputtering and snapping their gleams of 
red and green under the glare of the chan- 
delier 
“This is lucky, tor 
ginning deftly to remove her jewelry and 
“The game 
If anything hap- 
pened to bring anybody you'd have to ex- 
room 


,’ said Paymaster, be- 


addressing her unhearing ears 


is fairly safe anyway. 


plain how you came here. It’s my 
I'd say I caught you looking through the 
bureau drawers. | 


You'd be embarrassed. 


Who is it you want to find so bad, I won- 
der? Hello! here’s the roll of bills in 
your bag. Beg pardon, madam, while I 
ount . Huh! Only eighty dollars— 
mostly twos and ones That’s bad! 


Where's the nine thousand? I’m stung! 
What's this—a pawn ticket No, a stor- 


please. Busy Then don’t disconnect age of furs. Pah! And a note. Hello! 
me. I'll wait till they’re through Ha! It’s addressed to this feller—her husband 
the beautiful one is still trying to find her She’s lost him, that’s plain She wrote 
L. V. Lawrence Yes. Hello! This The three bent over the board of buttons and plungers, the woman gazing out into the him and then cot fill h ldress 
Room 274 Her voice This Room night as if she expected to see her messages written on the sky by this new magic Well, I'll read 
274 Well, this is the Plantation Hotel. P ’ m its ef 
Were you looking for a gentleman? Yes Well, he The rascal, laying his automatic weapon on the bureau hen he ured out the | t glass calml 
Says to come here quick as possible Take a taxi looked once more at the general setting of the room ind S sting al e at the | voman, he 
ab Don’t stop in the office, but go right up in the “The woman!” said he “Well eng 9 ee ee erage while | d th » Seve cin ct 
elevator Get off on the parlor floor. Listen now! The door opened vriting As he we n, | I t s glass 
Turn t ur left It's Room 118. Knock on the door!” She stood there a moment. hesitating and expectant down, and with one ] d pusl the I m nd 
He tl the receiver on to the hook with a bang her chin raised and her hand thrust before her, as if s vl t ss the bure er 
ilk into my parlor said the spider to the fly,’ her senses—sight, hearing, and smell—were called Huh! tt be s | h!” said | 
he sang. “All a man needs in this world is ideas. She'll activity by a yearning for the personality she sought t] e of d I ( 
ney all right. It’s resource and igeas that Her eyes were a little reddened, as if she had be H £ I st d t 
crying. They blinked with the hi flood of el 1 seconds king t thine 
WW 1 d « t} t his eves ] ke 1 131 h light Tust as hi had foresee! and planned ahs f \ +1 nf ° } rt . re fict h 
he took bservatior f the room. closed 1 the signs of confus | his kles ] Finally he we 














By MAY 
BROWN 


HILE ninety- 

nine other men 

might have seen 
nothing in Nell Sayers to 
distinguish her from the 
other waitresses in the 
Nonpareil Café—all of 
them the usual _ tight- 
waisted, high-heeled type 
—Bart Wallace’s mating 
eye selected her, unerr- 
ingly, as the cave man 
chose his wife from the 
other naked women of his 
group. So instinctive was 
his choosing that not even 
he could have told that it 
was because of a soft 
steadiness back of the 
hardness in her eyes, a 
tender strength in her un- 
lovely hands, a depth of 
chest and breadth of hip 
which gave her a free car- 
riage and hinted of 
motherhood at its best. 


AXP just now, in the 


lull between the six- 
o'clock crowd and_ the 
evening rush, while the 
cashier drowsed in his cage 
and Nell was on duty, the 
girl was listening to the 
mating call. 

“It’s a poor place to 
ask you, girl,’ Bart was 
saying in an eager half 
whisper, “but there’s al- 
ways such a gang around 
when I take you to the picture show, or walking, that 
an off-hour here is the best I’ve been able to do.” 

The girl glanced about the room, propped her plump 
elbows on the table, and with palm-supported chin 
looked coquettishly at the man. 

“T’ve been asked stranger places than this,” she an- 
swered, bridling. “There was Percy St. Clair of the 
‘Prairie Belles’ Company. He proposed to me while 
we waited for the justice to call us into court, the time 
the boss had him arrested for jumping his bill, and J] 
was a witness. And Harve McLain, the barber down 
at the hotel—that was at the picture show with us 
the other night—'phoned me one day that he’d made 
a bet he'd be married before six o'clock, and would 
I be It!” 

The young man’s earnestness brushed aside her flip 
pancy. His hand slid across the table until his fingers 
touched her bare elbow. 

“IT don’t care about the others, Nell. They didn’t 
get you. I want you. I’m going back to the farm to 
morrow, and I want to take your promise that I can 
come for you next fall. It’s not much I can offer you 
yet: just a little house on a big farm in an unsettled 
country; but next year we will have telephones, and 
then rural routes, and if crops keep up it won’t be 
long until my wife will have a modern house and her 
own automobile. There'll be just me, but I'll love you 


enough to make up for the rest of the folks—I’ve nearly 
died already keeping in all the love words I’ve wanted 
to say. Won't you come, Nell?” 


NATURAL blush outshone for 


on the girl's cheek, and she bent her head 


moment the tint 


“Tt would be nice to have a home of my own and 
some one belonging to me,” she faltered 

The man’s hand ascended to her wrist. “Then you 
will promise me, Nell ?” he exclaimed eagerly 

The door was thrown open with a bang, and Harve 
McLain, highly scented and loudly dressed, entered 
Catching sight of the pair, he called 

“Aha! Me hated rival! Unhand her, villain, or thy 
life be the penalty! Besides, | 


int a ham and 





Enraged at being caught in a moment of weakne 
the girl snatched herself from Bart’s hand and slapped 
at him pettishly. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself \lways torment 
ing a girl. I’m glad you’re going back to-mort 
snapped as she hurried to fill Harve’ 

“So it’s back to the short grass for you, is it?” d 


McLain, applying mustard to his sandwich 


“In the morning,” Bart answered Harve, but his eves 
were on Nell’s face. “I’ve been here two weeks, get- 
ting together me macl f elf 1 sor f 
the othe fart hed ding 
™m st 


LOOK ou" 
FOR 
YOUR OVERQOH ” 


AD 





“T don’t envy you,’ vouchsafed McLain, munching 
words and sandwich together. “Think, Nell, of livin’ 
without pavements and picture shows and street cars 
and electric lights! Wouldn’t it be the limit?” 

“Mercy, yes!” answered the girl with exaggerated 
emphasis. She had fortified herself behind the counter, 
with McLain between herself and Bart. “I was just 
goin’ to tell him that when you came in. I’ve got to 
live where there’s plenty goin’ on.” 


ART had rallied from the rebuff and stood, hat in 
hand, near the door, waiting for the chance of a 
last word with Nell. 


“Tt is some quiet,’ he ; 
admitted, “but it is home, j 
and a mighty good place r 


to xt Mog 

“Thanks,” responded 
McLain as he polished his 
plate. “Me’n Nell for the 
busy haunts of men.” Then 
he added to the girl: “I'll 
be around in an hour or 
so. Lots of fun on for 
to-night.” 

Bart stood still until Mc 
Lain had slammed his way 
out. Then he faced Nell 
across the counter. 

“T won't see you again 
until fall, Nell,” he spoke 
in an undertone of deadly 
earnestness, “but I want 
you to remember that 1 
shall be thinking of that 
promise, and wanting it 
every minute. It’s three 
hundred miles west by rail 
to Broad Prairie and fif 
teen miles more across the 
hills to my place, and any 
time you want me, day o1 
night, I am yours.” 

The girl stood witl 
hand tight ly bra i d on 
the counter, staring defi 
antly at him, while he 
looked at her for a long 
moment and then quietly 
turned to the street 


[It semed to Nell the hot 


test summer the world 
ver saw, and that the 
lishe lattered mor 

ily, and the odors of 










road Prairie Mating 
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cooking weighted the air 
more heavily in the café as 
the days passed. The pave- 
ments were like heated 
furnaces that not even the 
night airs cooled, and the 
eléctric lights of evening 
seared the sun-blinded eyes 
that the day had tortured. 
The megaphones and 
graphophones blared and 
whined along the streets, 
while, day and night, 
through the swinging 
doors of the café came the 
same blatant crowd, until 
the heart of the girl was 
sick within her. 


O analyst of the soul 
was she, however. 
She had forgotten that 
Sart Wallace had prom- 
ised to come back—or, in- 
deed, that he lived. She 
considered herself a crea- 
ture of the city and laid 
her dissatisfaction to physi- 
cal causes. 
“IT guess I’m off my 
feed,” she told herself. 
Harve McLain came and 
went, and in her leisure 
hours took her to picture 
shows, treated her to trol 
ley rides and the “soft 
drinks” approved by their 


“It’s a poor place to ask you, girl,’’ Bart was saying in an eager half-whisper, ‘‘but. there’s always such a gang world as “sporty.” No 
around when I take you to the picture show, or walking, that an off-hour here is the best I’ve been able to do 


” 


engagement existed be- 
tween himself and Nell, 
but his repeated public declarations that she belonged 
to him had settled the matter with the rest of the 
waitresses, and came to pass as settled with the girl 
herself. 

July throbbed itself away, and August—still more 
unbearable—dragged in its chain of heated days. On 
one of the worst of these Nell crept away in her hour 
of freedom to the stifling room that was her only home. 
She pulled her cot before the window and threw herself 


across it, too tired to think. ‘ 
Presently steps running rapidly up the street punctu 
ated the beating of her own blood in her ears. They 
turned beside the building 
, where she was, rounded the 


"dha! Me 
hated rival ! 


Unhand her, 


corner, came up the stairs 
without halting, and down 
the dark hall to her door 


\ villain, or thy [It was Harve McLain, 
life be the disheveled and_ panting, 
} penalty! Be- who burst into the room 


sides I want when she had snapped on 


her light and turned back 
the key. 

“lm goin’ south to 
night,” he announced, pant- 
ing, “and I want you to go 
along.” 

“Marry you to-night!” 
exclaimed Nell in aston- 
ishment. 

“No, there’s no time for 
that,” he flung at her 
“We'll go south—to Texas 


or maybe Mexico and 


a ham-and”’ 
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we'll be married as soon 
as we dare to stop. They're 
after me—” he wetted his 
lips and almost choked 
ver the words. “Jim 
Nevin, that Kansas City 
| 


gam 
s] 


yer, owns the barber 
lop, you know, and—h« 
came in une xpected to day 
and I didn’t have time to 
fix things up—and 


found I'd been knoe kin’ 


down The otheet re 
likely to be after me any 
time Bill Benz will run 
us down to Halton Jun 
tion in a car from the hotel 
garage, and we can catch 
the Southern Flyer there 
at ten if we hurry.” 


1 


— Nell stood a moment 
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trying to comprehend what the man meant. Then the 
inertia produced by the work and heat of the day 
passed. Her cheapness and flippancy dropped away 
from her, and she stood straight and stern before him. 
“Go south with you and not married to you?” The 
scorn in her voice was intense. “Harve McLain, I 
wouldn’t go with the king himself if I wasn’t married 
to him, afd I wouldn’t marry any man I knew was a 
thief. You’d get me down in some God-forsaken Mexi 
can hole, away from my friends or a job, and then that 
yellow streak in you wouldn’t let you marry me—” 


HE yellow streak in Harve McLain was surely up- 

permost now as he flung himself at the girl with a 
snarl of rage. There was a short struggle that brought 
Nell up against the wall, with a red brand across her 
brow, the man’s hand at her throat, and a wicked re- 
volver in her face. 

“T ain’t out for my health, my lady, ner this ain’t 
a Sunday-school picnic. We're goin’ south to-night, 
ain’t we?” 

The gun’s cold muzzle pressed the girl’s face. Her 
mouth was too dry to speak, but she nodded acqui- 
escence. 

“Got any money? I’m short myself.” He shook her 
a little by the throat as he spoke. 

“Fifty dollars,” she whispered. 

“Good. We'll want it. Now, I’m goin’ to let you loose 
and stand here while you pack your grip. Hurry!” 

With his back to the door and revolver in hand, 
the man stood, while Nell, with trembling limbs, hur- 
ried to pack a suit case. She did not speak, but from 
some subconscious nook of her brain there trailed across 
her objective senses the refrain: 

“Three hundred miles west to Broad Prairie, then 
fifteen more across the hills.” 


ARVE snapped the lid of the suit case shut, almost 
on the girl's hands. 

“Get your hat. There’s the auto coming 
your fifty?” 

“In a bag, here’—the girl laid her hand on her breast. 

“Good. You can get it for me when we are in the 
auto. I’ll carry this and you follow close behind me 
Remember, my lady, I’m not taking chances. My hand 
isn’t going to leave my gun until we've caught that 
train. Benz wouldn’t peach on me if | was to kill you, 
so don’t try any game on me.” 

Although dazed by the springing of McLain’s trap, 
Nell’s senses had been alert for some weak place in it. 
Here, just as she was in despair, he had shown her one, 

The building, originally intended for offices, had been 
left at one side by the growth of the city, and in 
consequence had become a second-class lodging house. 
Nell’s room was in the rear of the building, and oppo- 
site it a cross hall gave upon a rear stairway between 
two buildings. This hall, being practically unused by 
the lodgers, and creating a draft through the building, 
had been shut off by a door. 


Where's 


AS HARVE turned down the hall Nell closed her own 
door and, opening the one opposite, slipped through, 
snapped the lock after her, sped down the black stairs, 
and found herself in the alley. Two blocks away she 
would find the café and the protection of friends, but, 
turning her steps in the opposite direction, she ran 
blindly up the dark alley, dodging away from lighted 
squares. Once, crossing a street, she heard the buzz of 


The crisp, white blouse was soiled and 
crumpled, and the skirt wrinkled ; 
she was hatless, and her face was 
pale beneath its grime, except for 

the red mark where Harve had struck her. 

She hurried to him across the 
clods, her feet, in their high- 
heeled slippers, turning and stumbling 





an automobile, and her shoulders in- 
voluntarily hunched, as she imagined 
the ping of Harve’s bullet in her 
back, but she gained the nex alley, 
and so on, to the very outskirts of 
the town, where the railroads crossed 
and recrossed. 

She knew little of time-tables and 
schedules, and what brought.her to 
the platform just as the Western 
Limited was pulling out she never 
knew. The porter was swinging his 
step aboard when he heard the rush 
of feet behind him and a gasping 
voice: 

“Wait! Wait for me!” 

“Where to, lady?” he asked. 

“Broad Prairie!” And before the 
words were fairly uttered he had 
swung her aboard the already movy- 
ing train. 

They were clear of the city lights 
and steaming across the night be- 
fore Nell realized that she was free. 
Until morning she sat in blessed 
safety, while to the accompaniment 
of the clacking wheels Bart Wallace's 
words to her sung themselves over 
and over in her brain. 

“It’s three hundred miles west by 
rail to Broad. Prairie, fifteen more 
across the hills to my place, and any 
time you want me, day or night, | 
am yours.” 

It was mid-afternoon when Bart 
Wallace stopped his horses in the fur- 
row and stared at the figure approach- 
ing him. He could not be mistaken 
It was Nell, but how different from 
the Nell whom he had last seen. The 
crisp, white blouse was soiled and 
crumpled, and the skirt wrinkled; she 
was hatless, and her face was pale 
beneath its grime, except for the red mark where Harve 
had struck her. She hurried to him across the clods, 
her feet, in their high-heeled slippers, turning and 
stumbling. 

“Bart! Oh, Bart!” she called appealingly 


HEN the man awoke. 

With great strides he reached the girl, gathered 
her to him, returned and seated himself upon the 
plow beam, where he held her, as one holds a hurt 
child, while she sobbed stormily” on his broad 
breast. 

“A man—he says he’s your nearest neighbor and 
that he lives five miles farther on—drove me here 
from Broad Prairie—and I couldn’t find you at the 
house or anywhere. I have been hunting for you 
over an hour, and then I climbed the big hill and 
saw you down*here.” 

All the experiences of the night before were lost in 
her recent terror lest at the end of her journey she 
could not find Bart and he asked her no further. By 
her coming to him in such a way—indeed, by her com- 


ing to him at all—he knew that she needed him. The 


rest could be told later. 


“There—there! Sweetheart! Honey! Don’t cry 


— 











Did she want her man? Don’tecry, The yellow streak in 
girlie. He'll stand by her.” Harve McLain 
So he coaxed and petted, stopped was surely 
her -choking explanation and 
hushed her sobs, until at last the 
girl lay quietly in his arms, with self at the girl 
her face crushed against him. with a snarl of 
The horses drowsed in their rage 
tracks. Golden-throated meadow 
larks alighted near, sang their brief melodies and 
floated on, but the pair sat in silence, she almost faint 
with the relief that she felt in the strong hold of his 
arms, he speechless in the face of the miracle which the 
hour had wrought. 


uppermost now as 


he flung him 


T LAST he stirred and spoke softly: 
“Won’t you sit here on the plow beam, Honey 

Girl, while I unhitch the horses?” 

“Don’t let go of me yet, Bart!” she begged, clutch- 
ing him convulsively with both hands 

“Just so I can take you back to me again.” 

He whispered softly as though they were not alone 
on miles of rolling prairie 

“We're going to get to that Broad Prairie preacher to- 
day yet.” 
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The Return of Mikkelsen and Iversen 


Captain Mikkelsen’s expedition to Northeast Greenland in search of the depot left by M. Mylius Erichsen and his two compan ions, who 
perished in the expedition of 1907-8, has returned to Copenhagen. On April 10, 1910, ¢ ‘aptain Mikkelsen and his engineer Iversen 
left their party and set out for their destination alone and reached the depot left hy Krichsen. On their return they were rescued 


Srom starvation just in time by a Norwegian fishing vessel. The picture shows them being carried through the streets of Cope nhagen 











The Mormon Trek 
Owing to the persecuti ym of their families and looting of their homes near Chihuahua by Vexvican re hels. the Vormons of Mexico have 
abandoned their settlements in that country and returned to the United States. The women and children were first sent over the border 
to El Paso in long caravans of prairiv schooners. The men followed, heavily armed, after waiting in mountain Jastnesses until other 


Vormon communities had be notified to leave and word had heen received from headquarter that all were to return to this country 
































































































































A Review of the Mississippi Militia in Camp 


Governor Brewer of Mississippi reviewing the troops of the Mississippi National Guard in annual encampment at ** Camp Brewer,’’ 
Columbus, Miss. This was the only individual State encampment held this year which was supported by the War Department at Wash- 
ington. Colonel John T. Van Orsdale, 17th Infantry, U. 8S. A., was in command. He is the highest ranking officer of the regular 
army ever assigned to a State encampment. The level fields on which the camp was situated formed a picturesque reviewing ground 


The Defense of New York 











The artillery played a considerable part in this year’s maneuvers. The picture shows Battery A from East Orange in action at White's 
Hill, Redding, near New York. The guns are trained on the enemy, who are a mile or so the other side of the hill to the left of the picture 








The Blue Battery after hours of action was forced to abandon its position on the summit of Reservoir Hill. The chief umpire decided the 


position was untenable. This practically closed the maneuvers, and recall was ordered to be sounded. A drawn battle was the decision 
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The Defense of New York 











Counting rifle butts at the close of an engagement, to determine who has lost the most men. The troops are divided between two armies, 
the Reds and the Blues, and great ingenuity is exercised to make the maneuvers as like real war as is compatible with convenience 











Aviator Geiger explaining the function of an aero- veneral Bliss was the chief umpire for the maneuvers 
plane to the Mexican and Russian attaches. Aero- of 1912. He is shown consulting with his staff con- 
planes played a considerable part in the tactics cerning a doubtful point which he sees in the distance 














A long skirmish line thrown out across a level field The transportation of supplies is accomplished in 
and advancing slowly upon the enemy under deadly modern warfare by means of up-to-date motor trucks. 
Sire. The men are unable to take advantage of cover This one made the trip from Buffalo to Bridgeport 
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The 22d New York Engineering Corps landing the materials of a pontoon bridge by means of which they have enabled troops to cross 





























a stream which lay across the line of march. The engineers played a very important part in the maneuvers around New York 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 





Six Months’ Sales—485,983 


In the first six months of 1912 the Goodyear 
output of automobile tires was 485,983. 


Unfilled orders on hand at the end of that time 


exceeded 100,000. 


A good many thousands of orders were lost 


because of factory shortage. 


Yet we operate 


three shifts of men, and run 24 hours a day. 


Our present output averages 4,000 tires daily. 
It will soon be increased to 5,000 a day. 


And our factory additions for the year 1912 
will total nine acres of floor space. 


That means that our demand has practically 
trebled inside of a single year. 


It means a present demand full twelve times 
larger than three years ago. 


It means a far larger demand than was ever 
commanded by any other tire in the world. 


All because motorists now demand tire perfec- 


tion. 
want oversize tires. 


They want tires that can’t rim-cut—they 
And legions of users have 


told legions of others that No-Rim-Cut tires—our 
patent type—really cut tire bills in two. 


How You May Earn $10 a Minute 


Go to any Goodyear branch—any 
Goodyear dealer—and let the man 
there show our No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Or consult any user of No-Rim-Cut 
tires. Let him point out the savings. 

It will take but a few minutes, for 
a glance is sufficient to prove the ad- 
vantages. 

And it won’t take long for results 
to repay you $10 a minute for the 
time you spend. They will come in 
the saving on tire upkeep. 


This is Not a 
Minor Question 
Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined old-type tires are rim-cut. 
Those 


where thousands of tires of every make 


statistics were gathered 


are sent to be scrapped as old rubber. 


They are confirmed by our own ex- 
perience, for we make some clincher 
tires, And one-third of those tires re- 
turned under our warrant are re- 


turned because of rim-cutting. 


No-Rim-Cut tires wipe out this loss 
entirely. Not one has been rim-cut in 
all the years of their use 


That feature alone, under average 


conditions, cuts 23 per cent from one’s 
tire expense. 


Plus 25 Per Cent 


Add to this the saving which comes 


from the oversize. 


No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per cent 
over the rated size. They are more 
than that, by actual air capacity. A 
series of comparisons with five lead- 
ing makes of clinchers showed an 
average oversize of 16.7 per cent. 

But say only 10 per cent. That 10 
per cent oversize, under average con- 
ditions, will add 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

Add that to the 23 per cent, and 
you have an average saving through 
these patent tires of 48 per cent. 


sd 


Figure for yourself what that means 
to you, based on your tire expense. 


The Doom of the 
Hooked-Based Tire 


This means, beyond question—and 


jn very short order—the doom of the 


clincher tire. 


Men won’t suffer rim-cutting— 
won’t permit overloading—when tires 


are made which avoid them. 

This doesn’t mean that all men will 
We neither 
seek nor expect a monopoly. 


come to Goodyear tires. 


Other makers, in one way or another, 
are now mal.ing hookless tires. They 
see, as we do, the writing on the wall. 


3ut a growing percentage are bound 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 





to prefer the No-Rim-Cut—our patent 
tire. And these are some of the reasons: 


Why Goodyears Lead 


We control by patents the only way 
to make a satisfactory tire of this 
coming type. 

That tire as we make it is the final 
result of 13 years spent in tire mak- 
ing. It comes close to tire perfection. 
No tire was ever more expensively 
made. 

As a result, these tires are sold on a 
minimum margin. Our profit last year 
on No-Rim-Cut tires was 81% per cent. 

In addition to that, our methods of 
business appeal to all tire buyers. We 
shall tell of those methods from time 
to time in these pages. 

The more men know of No-Rim-Cut 
tires the more men will prefer them. 
Our reccrds for years—our sales 
doubling over and over—prove that 
beyond a question. 


The Goodyear Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making—is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 





Goodyear pneumatic tires are guar- 
anteed when filled with air at the 
recommended pressure. 

When filled with any substitute for 
air our guarantee is withdrawn. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—-Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 














More than 


seventeen thousand 
pairs bought every day! 


f ROM Alaska to Patagonia, from 
London to the Fiji Islands, in eighty- 
four countries, Walk-Overs set the style 
for shoes. 


Original Walk-Over designs are accepted 
as models in Paris, the home of fashion, 


and in every capital of the Old World. 


Their style supremacy is unquestioned. 


No matter where you may travel, you will 
find Walk-Overs waiting for you—they 
have won their way around the world 
on merit. 


The many models, the wide range of sizes 
and widths make it certain you can 


fitted and pleased in Walk-Overs. 


Exclusive Walk-Over stores or agencies are 
established in all cities and towns of the United 
States and in the principal cities of the world. 


$4.50 and $5.00 standard prices. Others 
down to $3.50 and up to $7.00—real 
money’s worth in every grade. Tell your 
local Walk-Over dealer to ‘‘fit you.”’ 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 


CAMPELLO 
(Brockton) 
Massachusetts 





OLLIER’S says Senator Warren is the 
most powerful man left in the United 
States Senate, and is, therefore, against 
him.—Cheyenne ( Wyo.) Tribune. 
+ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

I should very much like to know when 
my subscription to your rotten magazine 
expires, as | certainly do not wish to re- 
new same. Every week I become more 
thoroughly disgusted with your paper, and 
certainly would not renew my subscription 
were you to offer it to me for nothing and 
give me a premium in addition. 

I should think that anybody with any 
sense of common decency and gentle- 
manly instincts would be ashamed to pub- 
lish the cartoons and articles that you 
publish about our honored President, Mr. 
William H. Taft. I only wish that for a 
time this country were ruled like Russia, 
in order that people of your stamp could 
be dealt with in the manner that I trust 
such characters are treated in that country. 

HERMAN G. CAUFFMAN. 
+ 

CoLLieR’s WEEKLY, a periodical whose 
quality and courage have gained for it 
the first place in American illustrated 
journalism.—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


+ 


CoLiter’s WEEKLY can easily be classed 
among the greatest of progressive jour- 
nals. To it, more than any other agency, 
is due the credit of saving the coal fields 
of Alaska from the well-planned and Gov- 
ernment-aided theft by the Morgans and 
Guggenheims. CoLLirr’s had seen the 
spoliations of the people by the coal com- 
bines of the country, and sought to and 
did save Alaska. It has done three 
things—saved the people, routed the gang, 
and defeated Taft. It has rendered the 
country a signal service. So much for 
fearless journalism. 

—Kearney (Neb.) Times. 
+ 

CoLiier’s WEEKLY is most nearly our 
great national magazine, owing to its im- 
mense circulation and to its fearless edi- 
torials and articles. “The Comments on 
Congress,” by Mark Sullivan, have laid 
bare the sources of power and corruption. 
What Zola did in the Dreyfus case in 
France, CoLLier’s WEEKLY has done in the 
Ballinger case in America. Week after 
week, and month after month, more than 
a million readers were informed of the 
real forces back of Ballinger—Boston 
(Mass.) Twentieth Century Magazine. 

+ 

CoLLreER’s WEEKLY, which has done 
more than any other publication in the 
country to uncover the shame of grafters 
in the service of the National Government, 
in a brief paragraph sums up the person- 
ality and the Administration of William 
Howard Taft. CoLier’s has told the un- 
palatable truth about Senators and judges 
and Presidents. It has praised fulsomely 
as it has censured bitterly. But it has 
done both with fearlessness. 

—Logansport (Ind.) Reporter. 
+ 

Uncle Joe Cannon says “Beulah Land” 
has done more good than all the muck- 
rake magazines. It is believed, however, 
that Uncle Joe’s opinions of hymns do 
not rank very high with the music critic 
of Cotirer’s WEEKLY. 

—Denver(Colo.) Republican. 
+ 

CoLiteR’s WEEKLY has about run out of 
reformers to root for. Its latest issue 
contains a glowing tribute to Stubbs, the 
red-headed, fire-eating, fit-throwing Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. 

—Springfield (Mo.) Republican. 
* 

The nation knows the nomination of 
Mr. Taft was stolen by men who, like 
Penrose, Crane, Rosewater, and others, 
have been repudiated by their own States 
and who did not represent the wishes of 
the voters of their States, as expressed in 
the primary elections. These men were 
aided by the votes of National Committee 
men of States like Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, and others which have no regu- 
lar Republican organization except in 
name and which will never have so long 





as they are dominated by men whose sole 
interest in the Republican party is the 


recently been held up to light by CoLLier’s 


WEEKLY. Ceci, A. Lyon, 
Chairman Republican State Committee of 
Texas 


holding of office and whose methods have 


Brickbats » Bouquets 





Bruce Cox, who was identified with the 
“lily white” movement, made an argument 
against the negro in politics. He said he 
wanted the negro to step down and out, 
so the party can have some prospect of 
electing a President. “Why,” he said, “the 
negroes in the South have kept the Re- 
publican party in the cold for the past 
forty years,’ and he referred to CoL.irr’s 
WEEELY in an attempt to show that it was 
a mistake to grant a franchise to the negro 
at the time it was done. The general tenor 
of his remarks was that the negro should 
not be further recognized in the party and 
should be eliminated. 

—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazetie. 
+ 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY, which has been for 
years demanding paternalism every min- 
ute, and necessarily new laws every min- 
ute and a half to make the preachments 
effective, has at last seen a great light in 
another ditection. 

—Austin (Texas) Current Issue, 
+ 

Do you read CoL.ier’s editorials and po- 
litical stories? If not you are losing the 
most interesting sidelights on the situa- 
tion.—Clinton (Mass.) Courant. 

+ 

So far as there is any reason or way 
to know, Mr. Sullivan never has been in 
Virginia. The presumption is that he ac- 
quired his opinions, if really he has any, 
of conditions here from the “Times-Dis- 
patch.” And then the “Times-Dispatch” 
borrows from Mr. Sullivan the impres- 
sions it gave him. It is a beautiful in- 
stance of reciprocity. 

—Roanoke ( Va.) Times. 


Mark Sullivan of CoLiier’s WEEKLY is 
admittedly one of the shrewdest political 
observers in this country. He spends 
most of his time at Washington studying 
men and measures, and his criticisms have 
come to be looked upon by intelligent 
Americans as in the nature of the final 
word concerning those whom he criti- 
cizes.—Coshocton (Ohio) Times. 

+ 

When CoL.ier’s WEEKLY goes after a 
man, it is always sure of the facts. It has 
to be—Wenatchee ( Wash.) Daily World. 

+ 

CoLLieR’s WEEKLY has long been an in- 
sistent and persevering admirer of Colonel 
Roosevelt, and no policy which the Colonel 
has ever advocated has been so radical 
that it did not find approval by his able, 
though sometimes misguided, _ political 
chaperone. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
journal should fall into some of the So- 
cialistic tendencies of the Colonel. 

—Antonio (Texas) Express. 
+ 

CoLiier’s WEEKLY is progressive but not 

offensively partisan 
—Altoona (Pa.) Times. 
+ 

The editor of CoLLier’s touched the very 
heart of the issue when he stated that the 
Democrats intend to provide for competi- 
tion and regulate it and that the Bull 
Moosers intend to accept monopoly as an 
accomplished fact and attempt to control 
or to regulate it. 

Memphis( Tenn.) Com. Appeal. 
+ 

The Columbus “State Journal” says it 
would be inclined to favor COoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY for the Colonel's running mate as 
Vice President, “if it weren't for the dan- 
ger that the ticket might get to fighting 
over who deserved all the credit for for- 
tunate events that would have happened 
anyway.” 

—Vermillion (S. D.) Republican. 
+ 

Cesare’s cartoon in the current CoLLIER’s 
is suggestive, but it lacks one figure that 
would help make it more complete. This 
cartoon is entitled “Ready,” and it repre- 
sents a bull moose harnessed to a trotting 
sulky, with Roosevelt in the driver's seat and 
his helpers on their job. McCormick stands 
with a blanket over his arm; Munsey and 

Pinchot are giving the animal’s forelegs 4 
final rub-down, while Johnson, Garfield, 
and Dixon are looking on with a display 
of great interest in the preparations The 
figure lacking is that of Perkins. Perhaps 
Cesare has never heard of the man, an 
perhaps only CoL.ier’s can explain why 
George W. Perkins, the very head man on 
the Roosevelt staff of stable and track 

helpers, was not given a place in the 


picture Biddeford ( Me.) Journa 
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A Cecilian Night’s Entertainment 


How the hearts of children absorb music! 
At evening, when the myriad tasks and 
cares of day are laid aside, when there 
is leisure to listen, to think, to rest, to 
build dreams—gather the children about 
you and give the hour to Music. 


You can fill their expectant natures with 
the tenderest, the sweetest, the most en- 
nobling things of Music, by playing for 
them the Ceci/ian Piano. You are Schu- 
mann, you are Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
MacDowell or Mozkowski, at will, and 
yet, being all these, you are still yourself, 
and by producing with the many special 
devices of the Ceci/ian Piano the exquis- 
ite shadings of its tone, you can inter- 
weave vour own mood with the original 
melody. Who can say how much kind- 
ness and nobility of character may not 
be born of these Cecilian Nights’ 
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Correspondence invited from dealers in unoccupied territory. 
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Entertainments? ‘Their influences are 
formative and refining beyond belief. 


Anyone can play the Ceci/ian Piano. It 
pedals without fatigue; its mechanism 
is responsive to the lightest touch; its 
action in every part is intimate and self- 
revealing as your own shadow. All air- 
chambers, valves and connections of the 
Cecilian are steel, brass or phosphor 
bronze, instead of wood, obviating the 
many difficulties caused by climatic 
changes. All the perfection in detail, 
the elegance of line and finish, the en- : 
semble of small refinements which give ' 
toa piano personality—make the Farrand 

Cecilian the piano par excellence for your 
home. Let us send you our literature, ; 
and demonstrate to you the superiority 
of these instruments. We will advise 
you of nearest dealer’s address or sell 
you direct if the Ceci/ian is not on sale 
convenient to you. Address Dept. E. 
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Flame is STEADY 


device. 


motorists have thrown away. 
ment be taken off and 


Lite Tank put on instead, 
accept the car. 


without leaving the seat. 
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Perfect convenience plus 
Prest-O-Lite economy and 
rcliability. 











ing plants in all parte of the country 





and DEPENDABLE 
economical, satisfying light in this little tank. 


Prest-O-Lite service costs no more than 
the carbide consumed in any gas making 
So the cleanliness and convenience 
of Prest-O-Lite are your clear gain. 
first cost of the tank is low, and the mone > 
invested in it is not SPENT, because a 
Prest-O-Lite Tank never gets to be 


The RELIABLE Light for Automobiles 


When you buy a car equipped with a ist 
gas generator, you are paying good money 
for lighting equipment that thousands of 


INSIST that any gas-generating equip- 
have a Prest-O- 
before 
Any experienced motor- 





The ONLY Practical Light for Motorcycles 


Prest-O-Lite is the ONLY lighting system that makes night riding possible, pleas- 
ant and SAFE for the motorcyclist. 
Floods the road with brilliant, RELIABLE light, turned on and off like a gas jet. 


under all conditions. Forty hours of 
Easily attached to any motorcycle. 


second-hand, and is always a READY 
CASH ASSET. 

Motorcycle and automobile dealers 
EVERYWHERE handle Prest-O- Lite 
Tanks. Talk it over with your nearest deal- 
er, or write us. We will arrange for immedi- 
ate exchange service for anyone, anywhere. 


The 


will tell you that Prest-O-Lite re- 
charges cost no more than the carbide a 
generator consumes. 

The simplicity of Prest-O-Lite makes it 
the DEPENDABLE lighting system. 
Has no uncertainties, no complications, 
no costly repairs, and needs no attention 
that any dealer cannot give. 


you 


Lights from the Seat—®” equipping your car with the Prest-O-Liter, 


you can light, lower, or extinguish your lights 


The flame is automatically prevented from rising too high. 


If you want the UTMOST CONVENIENCE, the 
Prest-O-Liter gives it economically. 


Don’t Let Anyone Cheat You 
With An Imitation 


The genuine Presi-O-Lite Tank when empty can be immediately ex- 
changed for a full one, ANYWHERE and ALWAYS. Imitations cannot. 

The dealer who slips on a counterfeit in exchange for your Prest- 
O-Lite Tank gets the best of you. Don't let him! Watch it! 

We will not be responsible for short measure or poor gas in tanks 
not filled by us. Protect yourself by looking for our label. 

If you have any trouble in realizing the perfect satisfaction we aim 
to give, write us. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branch offices and service stations in all Principal Cities. 
Extensive foreign service 


Charg- 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 














It Makes the Difference 
Between Darkness and Light 


An application of Rice’s Mill White works an astonishing 
transformation in a dark and dingy mill or factory. 
(ordinarily) will give gloomy ceilings and walls a glistening, hard 
yet elastic surface that has wonderful light-reflecting power. 


Two coats 


RICES MILL WHITE 


Not a Cold Water Paint 


Vd ‘* The Paint that Brims Over With Sunlight ” 


Aliiiscisn) 


Its use pays dividends. 





Stays white longer than a!l other interior whites. 
gallon for gallon. 
filth nor germs—hence it is sanitary. 


It covers most surface, 
Its tile-like finish will not flake off and cannot harbor 
Rice's Mill White lessens the need of artificial lighting. 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 
to cover, write to us on your letter-head an 
sample board show'ng its fine surface and high reflective power, and 
our booklet, ‘‘Make the Most of Dayligit in Your Plant.’’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
18 Dudley Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Originators of the Mill White Idea. 


we will send you free a 


Address 
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For Your Automobile 


much less 
compact 





You cannot ride any place in 
tour — without a towline. Buy 


“BASLINE AUTOWLINE” 


for $375 at any good auto supply dealer's [Thirty feet of 
5-16 inch flexible Coils up flat under any cushion. 
\utowline weial only 6 lbs. but it has an approximate 
strength of 7000 It stood every test on the last Glidden 

1 the goods on Coast to Coast Tour 
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FR RE in pictur Write for tt today. 
805 North Second St. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. $f."?GuIs"mo: 


The Little Steel Rope with the Big Pull 


Sont tree 

















An Experiment in Resource 


| ( Continued from pure 17 


back under the chandelier, spread out the 
paper and read aloud as if to better com- 
prehend it. 

“My own dear Larry,” said the letter. 
“We have been together fifteen years, and 
no matter how I may feel about what you 
have done—the things you have told me in 
the note I found on my bureau—I simply 
forget everything else but you. It’s you, 
you, you. That’s all I know or care! It’s 
only the woman in me. Whatever you do 
you are still mine. And you must listen 
to your wife now. The shortage is only 
eight thousand and some odd dollars. I’ve 
forgotten what you said exactly. You're 
always so exact! And you say no one 
will know of it till the auditor comes 
Monday morning. The terrible pain of all 
this for me is that you have.let me know 
that it all happened because we were liv- 
ing too well—that is, I was buying too 
many clothes and we were giving too 
many dinners. Of course I knew you were 
extravagant. You never could save, even 
in the days when you were a telegrapher 


| and you wanted to save enough to get 


| on, I’ve always saved a little. 


married. But now you must listen to me. 
You must come back, because when you 
have given me household money, and so 
And I’ve 
worked so hard to do it. I never told 
you because I was afraid it would make 
you extravagant. And now with interest 
and all I have nearly ten- thousand dol- 
lars in the bank. It was in New York, so 
you'd never find out, but a certified check 
will be at home Saturday night. So you 
see you must come back. We have a real 
use for the money now. And that makes 
your wife so proud she saved it—” 

“The low-life quitter! Why didn’t he 
take her with him?” growled the thief, 
scowling. “He’s somewhere in this city 
She’s got some sort of a tip and followed 
him here. Ard probably she can’t locate 
him with the alias he’s using and he'll get 
away from her on one of these night 
trains. Huh! Let’s take another look at 
this woman.” 


EFTLY he slipped his hand under one 
of her shoulders and rolled her over 
until the light fell full upon her face. For 
several minutes he looked down at her, 
touching his lower lip with the tips of his 
fingers, now scowling, now thoughtful, now 
sneering, and now smiling. 
“Fifteen years!” he whispered. “And 
now she wants him back in time on Mon- 


day. Gee! That gets my goat. I have 


luck with women, but they sure get my 
goat. Well, I'll take a chance with this 
one.” 


Crossing the room and raising the sash 
allowed him to draw the night wind into 
his lungs. He watched it, too, blowing the 
curtains, sweeping the envelope off the 
bureau and moving the strands of hair 


upon the woman’s face. Having heard 
her first little gasp, he waited until she 
moved, pulled herself on to her feet and 
drew the backs of her hands across 
her eyes as she stood swaying under the 
light. 

“Sit down,” said he finally “Here, 
drink this. There’s nothing the matter. 


Now you're all right. Well, look at me 
look me in the eyes.” 

The woman stared back at him for sev- 
eral minutes without a word. 

“You understand me now, don’t you? 
Well, what I was going to say was this,” 
began Paymaster. “You have sure got a 
sporty proposition. That’s why I’m inter 
ested. Do you understand me now? I'd 
like to see you get away with it.” 

The woman nodded, but her eyes wan- 
dered away from his and saw her hand 
bag and her rings on the bureau; with a 
little exclamation she reached for them 
Paymaster did not stop her. He let her 
gather them up, watching her like 
who wished to interfere but lacked the de- 
termination to do so 

“Sit down again before you fall down,” 
he said gruffly. “Do you know he’s in this 
town now?” 

“Te “T know it because 

“Forget the because.” growled the thief 
“It’s a proposition, all right. He’ll prob- 
ably go out on one of these night trains 
West, eh?” 


one 


said she, 


and silent tears shone on 
leaving a trail on the film 


SHE nodded 
J her cheeks, 
of face powder. 

“Telephoning the way you was doing 
1s wastin’ time,” he asserted, exhaling a 


cloud of smoke viciously “And there 
’t time enough to hang around hoping 
get ight of him. You’ve got a sporty 





proposition all right. But you didn't have 
the ideas to get away with it. What yoy 
lacked was the thing I calls resource. Do 
you get me?—Resource. You need a 
scheme ! 

“There is none,” whispered the woman, 
looking furtive!y at the door. 

“Pah!” exclaimed Paymaster. ‘“There’s 
always one! Now you can go if you want 
to. But you won't. You'll wait to see if 
I can think up something. That’s what 
you'll do. I thought so!” 

He jumped up. Looking at his reflec- 
tion in the mirror, he adjusted his tie, 
brushed a lock of hair back from his fore- 
head, then fell to walking back and forth, 
snapping his fingers. 

“We've got to find him!” he said to her 
over his shoulder. “If we lose out we'll 
be a brace of mutton chops!” 


” 


H E continued his patrol of the room. 
“T wiSh I hadn’t touched that beer,” 
he said once rather sheepishly. “I thought 
my business was over for the day when | 
drank it. Liquor always slows me down.” 

Suddenly he stopped, leveled a fore- 
finger at her, and seemed so moved by 
some new fancy that it became necessary 
for him to smooth out his tongue before 
he could voice it. 

“Say, I read that letter of yours,” he 
said, speaking so fast that his words ran 


together. “He was a telegrapher? Did he 
ever teach any of it to you? He did 
didn’t he? Am I right? Come! An- 


swer! Answer!” 
“Yes,” she replied. “When we were en- 
gaged. I don’t understand you. I don't 


know who you are. But that is right. We 
used to*have our own code, that is, some 
of it--our names—the call signals.” 


“The call signal!” cried Paymaster 
“The call signal. Ha! Then we'll put 
this across—you and I! Where’s that 


gun of mine? We'll need it!) Come on 
Don’t ask no questions. There ain’t any 
danger for you, but I’ve got to have you 
with me. And listen to me! You've got 
to have your nerve. Have you got it?” 

Mrs. Lawrence nodded stupidly. Pay- 
master whirled around, opened the door, 
pushed her into the corridor and toward 
the elevator and roared at the row of 
idling boys in the hall below. “Call 
me a taxi and rush it!” Five minutes 
later the two sat side by, side in the ve- 
hicle, bounding on rubber tires across the 
city. 

Neither of them spoke until the car ran 
out of the district of pavements, and the 
sound of mud and sand against the tin 
guards made them both look back at the 
glimmering city, with its four hundred 
thousand people and its hundred thousand 
winking lights 

“T am afraid,” said the woman. “Oh, | 
am so afraid. I don’t know you. I was 
out of my senses. I don't know where we 
are going.” 

“Hush up now,” said the 
an awkward attempt at tenderness 
going to stage a drama, girl! 
tell you it was ideas that count? 
See that stack! That’s where we're going.’ 


thief, with 
“We're 
Didn't I 
Look! 


HEAD of them a low, solid building 
with blue white rays shining from its 
long windows was shadowed black against 
the open rise of land beyond the city limits. 
\ single chimney, tall and dignified, was 
thrust upward from it, drooling muddy 
smoke from its mouth across the dark 
purple of the sky. As they approached, 
the rattle of the vehicle failed longer to 
submerge the sound of a whirr of metal 
“Get out,” commanded Paymaster. “And 
you—the driver—I mean you—here’s 4 
green one! Don’t wait forus. Goonnow 
Beat it back to the white lights !” 

“And this ‘- asked Mrs. Lawrence s0 
close to Paymaster’s ear that he could feel 
the warmth of her breath 

“Tt’s where they make juice to light the 
city. It’s what the driver called the com- 
pany’s plant. Do you get that?” he an 
swered, catching her wrist. “I never 
thought I’d bring you this far without 4 
fuss. But it was worth trying. I’m going 
to prove something. Now keep your nervé 
Follow me ia 

He thrust his face toward hers so close 
that their noses almost met; then satisfied 


with what he found in the steadiness 0! 
her brown eves, he pushe d open a door ot 
the great building and waited for her to 
enter 

\ machine oiler. clad in overalls, wit! 
lean, grease-stained forearms, almost col- 
lided with the two visitors He shouted 

me words at them which were lost ™ 


See eee ae 
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Here is an Advertisement 
that is not trying to sell you anythin 


Its mission is entirely educational—it tells you about something that you couldn’t buy 
individually if you wanted—-and yet it is of intense interest to every man who owns— 





or expects to own an automobile. 


During the past year the Cadillac Motor Car Company has manufactured and sold 12,000 
cars, each one equipped with an electric self-cranking, lighting and ignition system, known as the Delco—and 
made by the Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company. 






















This does not mean much until you know that these were the first such equipments used in the history of the 


automobile industry — 


Not one man in a thousand imagined a year ago that the day was at hand when motor car engines would be started 
or cranked by electricity—many engineers declared that it could not be done—automobile manufacturers shook 


their heads, looked wise—and doubted. 


Today 12,000 Delco equipped cars are giving positive satisfaction to their delighted owners— 

The wonderful success of the Delco system is known wherever automobiles are sold and used. 

It is a rather remarkable thing that an absolutely new product should achieve such a pronounced success the first 
year of its use—that the very first car equipped with the Delco system should give perfect service to its owner— 


And yet it is not remarkable when you know the reason. 


The Delco Electric System 


Cranking—Lighting—lIgnition 


is the result of the bringing together in a highly refined state the prin- 
ciples of automobile and electrical engineering. 


The conception of the Delco system dates back a number of years—the 
experimental work was all done quietly in our own laboratories. Every phase 
of the problem was worked out thoroughly and practically before it was even pre- 
sented to any automobile manufacturer as a commercial product. 


Haste was made slowly in this pioneering work. It was realized at the outset that the 
vital factor was the perfecting of the system from a mechanical standpoint—It was 
a device designed to relieve the automobile driver of trouble, annoyance and 
danger—hence it was especially important that the systemzitself should be trouble 
proof and fool proof; that it would not defeat the very purpose for which it was 
intended. 


It took capital, courage and foresight to spend years in the perfecting of a device for 
which the automobile world was eagerly waiting—but the wisdom of it all has 
been fully demonstrated in this first year of actual service. 


Another vitally important phase of the development work was the safe-guarding of 
manufacturers and owners by proper patent protection—the Delco company has 
surrounded its product with broad basic patents that not only insure the ability 
to make future improvements unhampered, but that insure the protection of all 
Delco users from patent annoyances— 


A year ago with the Delco system thus fully developed and protected it was offered 
for the first time to an automobile manufacturer—it was thoroughly investigated 
and tested by the expert engineers of the Cadillac company and was then adopted 
as part of the regular equipment for 1912— 


The initial contract called for the entire output of the Delco plant. 
This was significant—Here was one of the largest and most successful automobile 
companies in the world practically staking its reputation on the success of the 


Delco system—Its cars were sent out, to be put into the hands of the owners with- 
out any other provision for cranking, lighting and ignition than the Delco system. 


And now may we send you the Delco Book 
giving details of construction and operation— 
You can’t buy the Delco system direct— 
You can buy a Delco equipped car however 
and you'll find it the best car in its 

class in America. 








And the Delco system has made good—positively and emphatically made good. 

It has proven its efficiency in hard daily service to 12,000 delighted owners— 

The coming year will see more than 40,000 additional Delco equipped cars on the 
highways— 

The Cadillac company will again equip its entire output with the Delco system. 

The Packard Motor Car Company has taken the lead in its class in the use of the 
Delgo equipment. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company has also contracted for the Delco system for its 
entire output— 

So has the Cole Motor Car Company,— 

And there are others—a number of them—all cars that represent the highest standards 
in automobile building, announcements of which will be made shortly. 

And herein is demonstrated the wisdom of the superb foundation that has been laid by 
the Delco company. 

The same foresight that led this company to expend time and money in the perfecting 
of the Delco system led it also to provide plant and equipment to care for the 
business after it had been developed— 

‘Twelve hundred expert workmen are nowemployed in the production of the Delco system. 

The plant at Dayton covers half a city block and is five stories high. It is one of the 
most remarkable plants in point of equipment in the United States. 

Over a million and a half dollars have been invested in the business and there is ample 
capital back of it—Automobile buyers stand in no danger of being held up because 
of the inability of the Delco plant to meet its deliveries. 

The Delco system is very simple and easy to understand—it requires practically no 
attention—it adds less than 75 pounds to the weight of a car—it will positively and 
reliably crank the motor. It makes the last word in efficient ignition, and fur- 
nishes abundant current for lighting purposes—and it does its work 365 days in 
the year—under all sorts of conditions. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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An Experiment in Resource 


Continued from page 26 
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Send for These Two Books— 
They Are Absolutely FREE! 


Write for our handsome free catalog. It contain 
over two thousand 
solid gold jewelry, ilverware a 













oo novelties at bargain prices. er 


any article desired, have i t to an ml — or express 

all charges prepaid. If ioe entirely send one-fifth t the 
chase vie oh and keep it; balance! in ineight emus pore amounts. 
e are 0! great bargains in ladies’ and men’s watches. 


Our Blue mney which tells ‘ "Flow Eeey You Can Wear a Diamond 
or Watch b; the Loftis System wers every question that a 
person could on about our liberal er credit plan or conce' rning the 
gurchese of diamonds, watches and jewelry on credit. ty beauti- 
—— embossed in blue and gudendis worth its weight in gold to 

terested in our line 













ore of these books will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE UPON REQUEST. Write today 


LOFTIS BROS. & co. 
The Old Reliable, Original Diamond and Watch Credit House 
Dept. C 887, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St Louis, Mo, 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


HORLICK'S (rome 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
QF Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 


anted-New People 


@ To read three of the most interesting magazines published to-day. 


Contains oe— 
2000 Illustrations 











Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 





@ As a new subscriber generally becomes a permanent reader it 
pays us to sacrifice all possibility of early profits to interest new 
people. Hence these offers of 


YEAR-END SUBSCRIPTIONS 


All subscriptions must be from people not now receiving the mag- 
azine, and begin with current issue and end with last issue of the 
year. The earlier our offer is accepted the more numbers included. 
Money back if you want it. 


00 
1. 50c. 


FOR 8 ISSUES 
Country Life i oad 
The 


in America 





25c. 


FOR 4 ISSUES 








-$4.00 a year. Issued ’ 

twice a month. This World S Work The Garden 
offer includes 2 double Ps 

50 cent numbers: the $3.00 a year. A — Magazine 
Building Annual and and cheerful history of 


$1.50 a year. The only 
magazine of its kind. 
Read the storiesof The 
Little Farmer.’’ Anend 
of the year subsc ription 
includes the Fall Plant- 
ing Number 


the interesting things 
going on in the world, 
and a moral ozone for 
the receptive. 


the Christmas Annual. 


OFFER No. 1 
8 Issues for $1.00 
32 Issues, Sept., 1912, to 


Dec., 1913, $4.10 OFFER No. 2 


4 Issues for 50 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, hy & CO. 16 Issues, Sept., 1912, to 
Seek eae; Dec., 1913, $3.10 OFFER No. 3 
“~ncioser ind $ ‘ 

for which send me Offer No.1 4 Issues for 25 cents 


.T eG Soden Cle. y yy aah 16 Issues, Sept., 1912, to 
Enclosed find §$.. Dec., 1913, $1.60 

for which send me Offer No. 2 : 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO 
Garden City, N. 
Enclosed find $ A 
for which send me Offer No.3 
Col. Wk A Le: eee 








A $2.00 bill will bring all three subscriptions 
for four months and the “Life of Woodrow 
Wilson,” postpaid and cloth-bound. 
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the merry song of the four mighty tur- 
bines, which, squatting on the concrete 
floor of the great hall, were whirling like 
encased dervishes; he made some sort of 
a wry face—a face of interrogation; but 
an open door at the far end of the per- 
spective of the concrete room suddenly 
flared up with the hot, red suffusion of 
an open boiler furnace and the shadow of 
a fiend in Hades was thrown in enor- 
mous projection against the pasty white 
walls. 





“Where’s your boss?” shouted Pay- 
master. 

The other leaned forward. 

“You mean the chief engineer? He’s up 


on the switchboard gallery.” 

“What ?” 

“Up there on that balcony. 
iron stairs.” 

Paymaster caught Mrs. Lawrence by the 
hand and, pressing her soft fingers reas- 
suringly, pulled her after him. As they 
climbed the. greasy metal steps the whirr 
of the room seemed to settle down into a 
soft hum of content; the song of the 
turbines became like the crooning of a 
woman happy in her work. 

“That’s him,” said Paymaster at the top. 
“You see, he wears regular clothes and a 
collar and necktie. That’s the fellow we 
came to see! That’s probably his office 
there behind those glass windows. He’s 
going in now. Follow him! He’s alone! 
Luck’s with us! Now’s our chance!” 


Take them 


AYMASTER closed the office door 
after the two had entered. The chief 
engineer whirled about at the sound and 
stared at his uninvited guests with the ac- 
cusing eye with which an industrial general 
views spying strangers who have invaded 
the sanctity of his domain. He was a short 
man, drawn in curves except for his jaws, 
which were sketched in with squares and 
angles. 
His eyes and his hair were exactly the 
same color—a peculiar gray, a gray which 
suggested that they had been tinted by 


long association with polished metal. Pay- 
master spoke at once. 
“Let’s you and I talk quick,” said he 


“Somewhere in this town there’s a man. 
This lady wants to find him in the 
next hour and no later. She don’t know 
where he is. It’s a matter of—say life or 
death.” 

“Well?” growled the other, leaning for- 
ward from the other side of a table cov- 
ered with station records and diagrams. 

“She’s got a code,” Paymaster went on 
“She knows what it is, I don’t. Her hus- 
band used to be a telegraph operator 
and—” 

“We haven’t anything to do with tele- 
graphs here,’ returned the engineer sneer- 
ingly. “You're in the wrong shop.” 

Paymaster gazed back at him through 
narrowed, vicious eyes. 

“Listen to me, friend,” he said. “Some- 
where there—back in that city there’s a 
man. It’s twenty to one that’s where he 
is. There’s electric lights too. And I’m 
going to find him by your juice. We’re 
going to signal him by the lighting of that 
city!” 

The other man’s eyes opened wide for a 
moment. For an almost imperceptible 
flicker of time he held his breath. Then 
he laughed. 

“My dear people,” said he with irritat- 
ing patronage, “it would mean jumping 
our lights on seven different circuits one 
after the other, and for perhaps two or 
more minutes at atime. We are advertis- 
ing to give passable service at least. The 
customers who buy it are buying lights, 
not monkeyshines. It’s a nice little dream, 
and of course I’m very sorry for the lady, 
whoever she is and whatever her trouble 
may be. But there isn’t money enough to 
buy the kind of signals you’re looking for.” 


HE adventurer started to speak, 
stopped himself, glanced out along the 
vacant balcony and the great shiny black 
switchboard, with its complicated red and 
green incandescent bulbs; then his fingers 
felt behind him until they touched the 
wrist of Mrs. Lawrence. They proceeded 
softly down her hand in a single soothing 
caress. Through his finger tips he was 
begging her to keep her courage 
“There isn’t money enough within two 
miles of here to get me to og switches on 
those circuits,” reasserted the engineer 
“You say there ain’t,” said Paymaster in 


bare 


a new grim voice. Well, now, listen to 
me! You're talking about money. Money 
is a poor persuader. Here’s a better one 
Look at it! That’s a gun! It spits death 


in two dozen lots. And you can either 
pray or come across!” 

A surge of pallor came into the engi- 
neer’s round cheeks and even invaded the 
square area of his jaws. His stare alter- 
nated between the evil muzzle of the gun, 
which in Paymaster’s hand seemed as firm 
as if built into a brick wall, and the ad- 
venturer’ s narrow, unblinking, cold eyes. 

“T’m not a fool,” said he at last. “I 
don’t know what you’re trying to do. But 
you have convinced me. What next?” 

“What’s the number of that telephone?” 

“It's 1246 Slade.” 

“Can a woman pull those switches out 
there alone?’ 

“She doesn’t have to,” 
swered sullenly. “Our switches are oil 
switches, electrically controlled. Those 
buttons on that table cover the city cir- 
cuits. They’re numbered. The down town 
districts are 4 and 5.’ 

« 


the other an- 


AYMASTER bent his upper body 

toward the other, crooking his arm so 
that the automatic revolver remained level, 
threatening the stomach of the other man 
with its restrained torrent of lead. 

“No funny business,” he growled. “If 
any of your helpers come to that door, 
motion ’em away! They can see you and 
they can’t see me. We're going to have 
quite a little session. And now, Mrs. 
Lawrence, get on the other side of that 
table and don’t come between me and him. 
He'll show you how to work the current 
on and off.” 

The woman gasped, cast a frightened 
look at the blue-black barrel of the weapon 
and pressed her knuckles against her white 
forehead. 

“Keep your head!” Paymaster said to 
her between his closed teeth. “I’ve gam- 
bled on you. I took a chance with you 
because, though I never seen you before, 


I knew you was a woman! Now make 
good!” 
She swayed on her feet, trying to 


straighten her body. 

“Listen to me!” the thief went on des- 
perately. “There’s a city out there. See 
it! He’s there—your man—somewheres! 
See them lights. God, girl !—your finger 
is master of all them lights now. Let him 
know you’re here. Tell him this tele- 
phone number. Make them lights call him 
to yer !” 

Mrs. Lawrence shut her hands. The 
three diamonds snapped out their fires as 


if they had caught the tension of her 
nerves. Then she uttered a little short 
laugh. 

“Why, of course, I— It all seems so 


strange. Is this one—number five? I’m 


all right now.” 


ER fingers moved like a mechanism. 

“That's right,” said the chief engineer, 

the perspiration running down his fat 
che eks. “She’s got it right.” 

‘A long, two short and two short and a 


pause,” whispered Mrs. Lawrence to her- 
self. “That’s our call. And then...a 
dot!” 


“Keep repeating,” growled Paymaster. 
“And say ‘Call 1246 Slade!” 

“I am,” she answered softly. “That’s 
what I’m doing. I’ve repeated the call 
seven times now. Oh! if he’ll only know 
it’s me And now the telephone num- 
ber—” 

“Tt’s her husband,” the thief explained 
to the engineer, pointing toward the woman 
with his free hand. “If she don’t get him 
in an hour it will be all off with both of 
"em. That’s the story.” 

“Try it again,” said the other man, 
ing to conceal his interest by a snarl 

“Yes, and you keep your hand above the 
table!” cautioned Paymaster, nosing the 
muzzle forwé ard. “This is our game—hers 
and mine!” 

The three bent over the board of but- 
tons and plungers, the woman gazing out 
into the night as if she expected to see 
her messages written on the sky by this 
new magic. The engineer watched her 
slender fingers at their work; Paymaster 
with his revolver arm still crooked wick- 
edly counted the minutes as they passed, 
straining his ears for the tinkle of the 
telephone bell 
said he at last, 
mouth with the back of his free 


try- 


and wiped his 
hand 


“Gee!” 


“Try four!” exclaimed the engineer 
peevishly 

“I’ve been trying it,” whimpered the 
woman, “but it won’t work. It’s going to 
fail! And it was everything to me!” 
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An Experiment in Resource 


(Concluded from page 28 ) 


“What makes you think so?” cried the 
other man hoarsely. “How do you 
know?” 

“T tell you, I know,” shouted Paymaster. 
“l’vye got them instincts. He’s there among 
them four hundred thousand, and say !— 
you've picked him out. You've reached 
him! He got the message just then, I 
tell yer! He got it from the jumping 
lights. By God, we have you! He’s got 
your message!” 

The other two looked up into his gleam- 
ing eyes, awed by his earnestness, still 
doubting, waiting, half-frightened. The 
hum and whirr of the turbines seemed to 
fall away for a moment. Far off sounded 
the almost human whistle of an almost hu- 
man locomotive. Then came the trill of 
the telephone bell. 


RS. LAWRENCE witha cry snatched 
up the instrument. ~ 
“Is it?” roared the engineer. “Ts it?” 
But the woman did not hear him. Beg- 
ging, pleading, explaining, affectionate, 
joyous words were pouring over her lips 
in. an unrestrained flood; she held the 
mouthpiece inverted like a funnel to catch 
them all. She was talking to her hus- 
band in a language half words, half mere 
sounds. 
“Resource!” roared Paymaster. “I knew 


it! There’s always some way if you’ve got 
the ideas.” 

The engineer looked over his shoulder 
at him in surprise, then back at the 
woman. 

Paymaster saw his chance then and be- 
lieved it wise to take it. With the lithe 
movements of a cat he glided to the win- 
dow, observed with a single glance that a 
roof of a shed met its level. He slipped 
through the opening and a moment later 
dropped into a pile of cinders. 

The land toward the east fell away in 
a long stretch of gray waste, over which 
the purple shadows of night swayed like 
mists. Somewhere out there in that flat 
expanse of circus grounds and dumps. 
all spotted with flying paper, a stream of 
water wandered; a railroad bridge ap- 
peared against the blue shimmering glow 
of the lighted city. 

On that bridge Paymaster found a 
freight brakeman sitting on the top of a 
concrete post waiting for his night “make 
up”’—a young man who wore his cap on 
the back of his head. Between his lips 
there rose and fell a cheerful little red 
glow of lighted tobacco. 

“Gimme a cigarette,” said Paymaster, 
with the impoliteness of true fellowship 
among strangers. “Gimme one—quick. I 
ain’t had a smoke fer a thousand years!” 
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When the Man Lower Down slips, what happens 
to the Man Higher Up? 
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Every One of These 


Volumes is a Classic 


A classic in literature is like a foundation stone in 
a building ; it forms part of the foundation of the 
world’s thought and achievement. 

There are millions of books in the world’s litera- 
ture, but few of them are classics. The rest of the 
many millions are merely offshoots of the great 
original sources of knowledge. 

The first step in efficiency is to avoid lost motion 
and the way to avoid lost motion in reading is to 
read the books that really count. 

Save timeandenergy by reading the world’s classics. 

Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf contains fiftv volumes, 
and every volume is historic. Every book on the 
shelf represents some definite forward step in the 
world’s thought, or literature, or civilization. 

You might read ten thousand volumes, but you 
would not be considered well-read by those who 
know, unless you had read these fifty. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
- Five-Foot Shelf 


The Harvard Classics 


We have just published a Popular Edition of this 
famous library. : 

In publishing the Popular Edition, we are carrying 
out Dr. Eliot’s idea of the place this library should 
permanently hold as an educational influence. 

He intended the Five-Foot Shelf for the millions 
of men and women who are busy doing the nation’s 
work—professional men, office men, farmers, sales- 
men, mechanics—for readers who have no time to 
read a roomful of books to gain a clear perspective 
of the world’s thought and achievement. 

The Popular Edition is sold at a low price, and 
on easy terms that put it within everybody’s reach. 


64-Page Book Sent Free 


This book describes The Harvard Classics, and 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own official statement of the plan 
of the work. It isa beautifully printed little book, 
and is well worth reading. 

Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us, and we 
will send the 64-page book by the next mail. 









































We want a few experienced special representatives in 
good localities to represent us in the distribution of the 
Popular Edition. Write direct to our main office in 
New York or apply personally to any branch office. 








P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books | 
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Dawson at the finish 
The most thrilling story 
of the most exciting 
race ever run 


Second large edi- 


tion, just printed Free to you 


HE story of the fastest five- 

hundred miles ever made 

by man and machine—the 
International Sweepstakes, won 
by a NATIONAL car. 
Illustrated with thrilling speed 


pictures. A contribution to 
American history. 


Until this edition is exhausted 
we will mail a copy free upon 
request. Send for your copy to- 
day ; if you did not get one of the 
first edition, send this coupon. 





mame 


Cut out coupon, fill in and mail today. 





National Motor Vehicle Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me, by return mail, the new edition 
of your 500-mile race book. 
Name 


Address 














Whether your home be new or 
old: whatever the climate or the 
weather, you can be warm and cozy 
the year ‘round if you equip your 
home with this economical and 
certain method. 


ONEYWELL 
SYSTEM 


OF HOT WATER HEATING 
Suited to any boiler or radiator-- 
requires smaller pipes and less 
coal because of the faster circulation. 


In nearly 100,000 homes the Honey 
well system is proving a blessing 
in added health and comfort. 


And it 'tends to itself— 
Simple and convenient as well 
as economical and efficient. 
Address 

Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
131 Main St. Wabash, Ind. 


Write for free book today. 








Motorists 
Need this 
Kit 
A tool for every 
motor need —16 
of them—no du- 
plicates or use- 
less tools. Wraps 
up in compact 
form—not bulky 

nor heavy. 


BONNER Auto Kits 


Are the latest and be st word in motoring requisites 
Finished in Bonner’s Special Auto Finish. Each tool 
of special steel and guaranteed. This kit is a trouble 
saver. Insist on Bonner’s If your hardware store 
cannot supply you, send dealer’s name 
Cc. E. BONNER MFG Co.. Chsapeigs, Tl 
Makers of Bonner ‘‘Victor”’ Chain Wrench, Pry Bar and oth 
special purpore toc aa 


AROUND Next departures for 
the grand Tour de 
Luxe Around the 

















THE World, 4lst Annual 


WOR LD Series. Westbound 


from San Francisco 
Sept. 27th; eastbound from New York Nov. 
2. 26, Jan. 4; southbound, including Sout 

Africa, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, etc., from 
New York Oct. 30. Send for illustrated Program 8. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Good Everywhere. 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3-in-One” cleans and 
shed surfaces; saves | 


ANG. B’way, New Took. 





polishes all veneered and varni 


niture. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 42 
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Senator Warren 


(Concluded from page 11 
but did have in Wyoming. McGill's polit- 
cal progression cost Warren an increased 
tax valuation of $233,000. How much 
money Warren tricked his State out of 
during all the years he controlled the tax- 
ing power of the State can only be ap- 
proximated. 

I close this portrait with one more in- 
cident, showing the influence of political 
machines over our highest courts. Otto 
Gramm of Laramie, another member of 
Warren's ring, was State Treasurer of 
Wyoming. Warren was on Gramm’s 
bond. A bank in Laramie refused Gramm 
a personal loan in return for the deposit 
of the State funds. Gramm thereupon 
deposited the funds in the private bank 
of Thomas A. Kent in Cheyenne, which 
freely accommodated both Gramm and 
Warren, and which failed shortly after- 
ward. The State lost $44,000. The bonds- 
men were sued. The Constitution of the 
State provided that the State funds should 
be deposited in a National or State bank, 
and that the depository should give se- 
curity for the safe keeping of the funds. 
A majority of.the Supreme Court decided 
that the provision of the law which said 
that the State funds “should be received 
and kept by the State Treasurer” did not 
mean that they should be “safely kept.” 
Warren and the other bondsmen were 
thus released, and the State lost its money. 
The Democratic member of the Supreme 
Court dissented. He followed the deci- 
sions in the other States. 

“The following dialogue I have held a 
hundred times,” wrote Charles Dickens of 
his American trip: “‘Is it not a very dis- 
graceful circumstance that such a man as 
So-and-So should be acquiring a large 
property by the most infamous and 
odious means, and, notwithstanding all the 
crimes of which he has keen guilty, should 
be tolerated and abetted by your citizens? 
He is a public nuisance, is he not ?” ‘Yes, 
sir.” ‘A convicted liar?’ ‘Yes, sir’ ‘And 
he is utterly dishonorable, debased, and 
profligate?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘In the name of 
what is his merit?’ ‘Well, 
sir, he’s a smart man.’”’ 


- RB 


Gleams 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN 











@ The line of evolution seems to run 
from faith to conviction. But the farther 
reason penetrates into the secret of life, 
the deeper and stronger our faith should 
become in that diminishing core of mys- 
tery which is still left for our emotions 
to feed on 

@ Most religious forms and formulas 
rest on an intuitive recognition of some 
biological or cosmological truth. 

@ Life knows of no abrupt leaps—not 
even from man to God! 

@ Man dies twice—the first 
his mind ceases to grow. 


time when 


@ Until death has cast its shadow across 
our own path it is but a dream to which 
no memento can impart reality. But let 
it touch one dear to our hearts, and no 
mummy will be needed, even in the midst 
of our feasting, to remind us of its ever- 
threatening proximity. 


@ Death is dreadful only while still out 
of sight. When his head rests on the 
pillow close to our own, we discover that 
his face is beautiful with the beauty of 
everlasting youth, and that his eyes are 
full of smiling kindness 

@ In the last analysis death is just a word 
by which we refer to the later of the two 
most radical changes in the existence of 
which we are aware. 

@When tired of much waking, we sleep, 
but only that we may wake again rested 
@ Next to 


life’s necessities man craves 


most for some unvarying fact to which | 


he may cling through all the puzzling vicis 
situdes of existence This straw he calls, 
rdance with his own temperament, 
by some such name as virtue, beauty, jus 
tice, immortality, God 

@ The distinction between the 
the infinite may be nothing but a delusion 
of our limited intellects, which are equally 
incapable of grasping existence without 
end and the end of all 


in acct 


existence 


@ Scientists tell us that the human mind 
cannot grasp the idea of infil ity Is it 
then easier to imagine an end every 
thing, with nothing beyond it 

annem es 3 
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Pure Food in Tennessee 


THE SOUTH 


| be EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


Deparlinent Food And buys | 


eae OF TENNES”EE. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


HE above photograph represents a 

vivid way of handling the pure-food 
question and especially the patent-medi- 
cine aspect of it. It was taken at the 
exhibit of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress held in Nashville, Tennessee, in 
May. /Jennessee is to be congratulated 
on taking an active and intelligent part 
in a movement which is gaining force 





THE TENNESSEE 


SANITARY FOOD LAW 


REQUIRE S 


}  -pROHyelrs 


\TSA GOOD LAW 


yo 
DONT DOPE we Bae tt MERITS YOUR support 


with great rapidity all over the country; 
a movement not only to improve our 
foods by legislation but still more by the 
education of the public, and, most of all, 
by teaching the public the positive side of 
the question—that is, by giving familiar- 
ity with those foods which stand tests 
applied by the best pure-food expositions 
and by the strictest boards of health. 
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essential details 





Long stroke engine. 





Any car at any price which 


you choose to compare with 
this new Cadillac will be 
honored by the comparison 





More power. Silent chain- 


driven camshaft; enclosed valves; quiet engine. Longer wheelbase; larger 
tires; Electrical system of automatic cranking, lighting and ignition simpli- 


fied and improved; automatic spark control. Numerous refinements of 


And we believe that basis of price comparison 


We believe that the last mental reservation is 


about to remove itself from the public mind. 


We ourselves have felt serenely sure for a long 


8.4 You will bear witness that the Cadillac case has 

i never been overstated. is about to vanish altogether. 
” Hold to that thought, please, in considering what 

: we shall say of this new car. 

i Cadillac practice has progressively improved upon 

itself season after season. 


It has now reached a point, which, we believe 
warrants us in thinking that comparison of the 
choicest cars with the Cadillac will hereafter confer 
a distinction upon those cars, rather than otherwise. 

For several years we have calmly observed the 
rapid rise of the Cadillac in public opinion. 

Each year we have seen the little group of its 


time that in point of real and substantial value the line 


equals in popular esteem narrowed down. is, of course, 


Each year we have seen a higher and higher price 
named as the basis of comparison with the Cadillac. 


cerning it. 





of demarcation between cars of highest price and the 
Cadillac was an imaginary line. 

We have felt that it was written in water, like 
the international boundary lines in the ocean—and we 
feel that this new Cadillac will complete the process 
of so convincing the public. 

The advent of such a car at the Cadillac price 
a matter of genuine moment; and 
you will be interested, therefore, in this news con- 


A few of the improvements in the 1913 Cadillac 


LONG STROKE ENGINE:—4!4” bore by 534” stroke, 
increasing the power of the always extraordinarily 
efficient Cadillac engine. This amplification of power is 
especially observable at speeds from 12 to 35 miles an 
hour, dynamometer tests registering an increase of from 
18 to 25 per cent. 


SILENT CHAIN-DRIVEN cam shaft, also pump and 
generator shaft, replacing meshed gears, in conjunction 
with: 


ENCLOSED VALVES, and the superb workmanship 
throughout in which the Cadillac has always excelled, 
producing an engine which runs with unusual quietness. 


CARBURETOR:—A carburetor of marked efficiency 
and simplicity has been further simplified, now requiring 
but a single means of adjustment, removing from it to 
the greatest possible degree, the necessity of attention. 


SPECIFICATIONS IN BRIEF 


ENGINE—Long stroke, 4%-inch bore by 5%-inch stroke; four-cylinder 
silent chain-driven cam shaft also pump and generator shaft, enclosed valves 
Five-bearing crankshaft. HORSE - POWER — 40-50. COOLING — Water. 
copper jacketed cylin¢ le rs entrifugal pump; radiator tubular and plate 
type. IGNITION —sSee “Ex wale ment.’’ LUBRICATION—Automatic splash 
system, oil uniformly dis tributed. CARBURETOR -Special Cadillac design 
of maximum efficiency, water jacketed. Air adjustable from driver's seat 
CLUTCH—Cone type, large, leather faced with special spring ring in fly 
wheel. TRANSMISSION ~—sliding gear, selective type, three speeds for- 
ward and reverse. Chrome nickel steel gears, running on five Hess-Bright 
ball bearings; bearings oil tight. CONTROL—Hand gear-change lever and 
emergency brake lever at driver's right, inside the car. Service brake, foot 
lever. Clutch, foot lever. Throttle accelerator, foot lever. Spark and 
throttle levers at steering wheel. Carburetor air adjustment, hand lever 

RI 






under steering wheel. VE—Direct shaft to bevel gears of special cut 
teeth to = on maximum strength. Drive shaft runs on Timken bearing. 
LES , Timken full floating type; special alloy steel live axle shaft; 
a ro i r be aring Front axle, drop forged I beam section with drop 
sed yokes, spring perches. tie rod ends and roller bearing steering spin- 
a Front wheels fitted with Timken bearings. BRAKES—One internal 





rob me external brake direct on wheels, 17-inch by 2\%-inch dru ERING 
lonally easy in operation 'B th equipped with equalizers. 

GEAR Cadillac  pabeuted worm and worm gear, seater type, adjustable. 
18-inch steering wheel with walnut rim; aluminum spider. WHEEL BASE 
12) inches. TIRES - 36-inch by 1% inch Hartford or Morgan & Wright; de- 
mountable rims. SPRINGS — Front semi-elliptical. Rear, three-quarter 
platform. FINISH — Cadillac blue throughout, including wheels; light 
striping, nickel trimming s. STANDARD EQUIPMENT—Cadillac mohair 


top, wind shield, De leo _ patented electrical system embodying automatic 


cranking device, ctric lights and ignition Automatic spark advance 
Also Delco pte Rec ignition system. Gray & Davis lamps especially de- 
Signed for Cadillac cars, black enamel with nickel trimmings: two head 
lights; two side lights, tail light. Hans gasoline gauge on dash; horn; full 


foot rail in t 
tire repair kit; 
Warner, with 


“au; robe rail; tire irons; set of tools, including pump and 
cocoa mat in all tonneaux except closed cars. Speedometer, 
electric light 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC a DEVICE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS, IGNITION: ‘vastly sim pli- 
fied and improved Delco system Sabie at the insti- 
gation of the Cadillac Company for Cadillac cars, the 
result of experience with the old system on twelve thousand 
1912 models. 


While the old system demonstrated itself to be by 
far the most efficient for its purposes that had ever 
been developed, the Cadillac Company has evolved 
means of increasing that efhciency to as near the 100 
per cent point as any mechanical appliance could be. 
Among the simplifications are, the successful adoption 
of the single instead of double voltage system, thereby 
eliminating the controlling switch, the meter, much 
wiring and other parts. ‘The meter is replaced by a 
voltage regulator which automatically governs the charg- 
ing rate of the battery, reducing to an absolute minimum 


the attention required on the part of the user. The 
switches for starting, lighting and ignition, the latter 
equipped with Yale lock, are more conveniently located. 
Lights are provided with fuses. “These and other advan- 
tages will be enjoyed by users of the 1913 Cadillac. 

AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL:—Relieving the 
driver of the necessity of constant attention in order to 
secure the maximum results. 

LONGER WHEELBASE:—The easy riding qualities 
of a car which has been regarded as the acme of luxury 
are accentuated by an increase in the length of the wheel- 
base from 116 to 120 inches, and a corresponding increase 
in the length of rear springs. 

TIRES :— Increased from 36” x 4” to 36” x 414", with the 
obvious advantages resulting therefrom. Demountable rims. 

EQUIPMENT:-- Cadillac top and windshield included. 


See specifications. 





STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger 


Six passenger car .. $2075.00 
Phaeton, four passenger : . 1975.00 
Torpedo, four passenger ’ . 1975.00 


$1975.00 
Roadster, two passenger $1975.00 
Coupe, four passenger.... wba , 2500.00 
Limousine, seven passenger......... 3250.00 


All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including standard equipment 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., “:- 


s- Detroit, Mich. 
>] 











90% of Automobile Accidents are 








CAUSED by Foolish Dependence on Rubber Alone— 



































“CHAIN YOUR CAR TO SAFETY” 


Graduate into the class of motorists who seldom have accidents 
An Object Lesson Portrayed in Three Scenes 


THE FIRST SCENE pictures a car traveling on a wet road driven by some one who is foolishly depending upon rubber 
alone for the necessary traction and steering steadiness. He is either a novice or else, realizing the peril that hovers 

over the treacherous road, is recklessly taking chances to prove his bravery or demonstrate his skill as a driver. 
THE SECOND SCENE pictures the same car after it skidded into the curb and post. The driver attempted to 
steer around the corner. He felt his front tires start to slide at the curve in the road and with all his skillful man- 
ipulation of the steering wheel he could not prevent the front wheels from skidding. In a flash the rear wheels 

also skidded and then came the crash—a mass of wreckage and injured passengers. 

THE THIRD SCENE pictures a car traveling on the same wet road but driven by someone who has ‘ ‘chained 
his tires to safety."" It arrives at the same treacherous corner and with scarcely any slackening of speed rounds 
the curve and passes onin safety. ‘The driver of this car was one who knew. His tires were skid-proofed with 


WEED ANTI-SKID CHAINS 


lake this lesson with vou to the nearest reputable dealer. MAKE SAFETY YOURS—take no chances. 
Fully equip your car with Weed Chains today and insist, for your protection, that other drivers do the 
same. Use them on all four tires. 


Recommended and Sold by All Reputable Dealers. 


























WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 
28 Moore Street New York, N. Y. 





